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ITALY: fest of allied stalesmanship 


HERE is an old Italian saying that everything can hap- 

pen in Italy. And, sure enough, everything does. Even 
in this rapidly changing world, no country has gone through 
so many transformations as Italy. Since the outbreak of the 
war five years ago, Italy has been successively neutral, at 
war with the United Nations, and now an Allied “co-belli- 
gerent.” She has been in and out of the Axis. Her govern- 
ment had been fascist for over twenty years under Musso- 
lini, non-fascist under Badoglio, and now anti-fascist under 
the Bonomi regime. 

These changes have created confusion among the United 
Nations. Is Italy to be regarded as a defeated Axis country 
or as a full-fledged ally? Supporters of the first view point 
to Italy’s partnership in the Axis, her unprovoked attacks 
on Ethiopia, Albania, Greece, her “stab in the back” of 
France. 

Living Down a Fascist Past 


The upholders of the second theory maintain that the 
majority of Italian people were opposed to@war and to fas- 
cism, that they were not completely infected by the totali- 
tarian virus, that, unlike their German partners, they never 
perpetrated any atrocities, that in effect Italy has been as 
much a Nazi-occupied country as France or Belgium. 

Are we to punish the Italian people for misdeeds of their 
fascist rulers? The present Italian government consists ex- 
clusively of men who had always opposed Mussolini, in or 
out of the country. And didn’t the Italian people boot out 
the fascist clique at the first opportunity they had? 


: Acme 
Hungry Italians try to salvage food from U. S. Army 
garbage cans and are dissuaded by a Yank corporal. 
Yanks in the neighborhood donate leftovers to needy. 
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STARVATION AND CONFUSION 
REIGN IN EX-FASCIST KINGDOM 


It is further held that the Italians have amply demon- 
strated their loyalty to the cause of the United Nations. 
Italian armed forces are fighting side by side with the 
Allies. Major General Browning recently acknowledged 
“the remarkable rebirth and performance of the Italian 
army since Italy became co-belligerent.” Italian guerillas 
have pinned down six Nazi divisions in the occupied. zones 
in the north. In fighting earlier this year, they lost 8,300 
men killed in action. 

Other Italian patriots are fighting in the ranks of the 
French Maquis and the Yugoslav guerillas. The Italian 
navy has won high praise from British Rear Admiral C. E. 
Morgan. Its units have escorted over five thousand ships, 
and engaged in 151 “extremely dangerous” operations. No 
wonder Benedetto Croce, Italy’s elder statesman, asserted 
in a speech in Rome on September 21 that his country 
“does not feel defeated and cannot adapt herself to being 
considered among the defeated nations, but affirms her 
right to be considered among the victors.” 


The “Sick Man of Europe” 


Whether a beaten foe or an ally, Italy is the new “sick 
man of Europe.” Today, thirteen months after the armistice, 
her national body is ‘still bleeding, the wounds of fascism 
and war are still unhealed. Her economic plight is serious. 
When the Allies marched into Italy most of the fascists 
were gone but there remained the ruins of fascism. The 
fleeing Nazis and their fascist stooges carried away every- 
thing the Italians could not nail down or hide. With the 
armistice, Italy got three of the precious Four Freedoms. 


She is still to attain the fourth—freedom from want. 


The gravity of the food and health situation in Italy has 
become so alarming that Brig. General William V. O'Dwyer. 
Chief of the Allied Control Commission’s economic section, 
left Rome last month to place the facts before President 
Roosevelt. The infant mortality rate has increased to fifty 
per cent. Milk is allotted only to babies under one year. 

The general death rate has doubled. It is reported by 
Allied medical authorities that people are now dying of 
tuberculosis in Italy at the rate of 200,000 annually as com- 
pared with the pre-war rate of 60,000. 

The Italian people have been undernourished for years. 
Before the war, the average Italian consumed about 3,100 
calories daily. During the first eighteen months of the war 
the basic ration was reduced to 1,391 calories. During the 
next twelve months it was cut again to 1,129. For nine 
months before the entry of Allied troops, it reached an all- 
time low of 304.50. Since.the Allied occupation, a basic 
ration of 664.77 calories daily has been allowed. It is esti- 
mated that the vital needs of the population are a basic 
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Acme 
The Bonomi Cabinet in Rome. Premier sits right, center 
— the man wearing horn-rimmed glasses and goatee. 


ration of 1,400 calories with available ration foods to bring 
the daily total up to 2,700. 

There is vast unemployment and those who have jobs — 
laborers for example — earn on the average only about 85 
cents a day. Clerks earn even less. Allied authorities have 
been able to stabilize the prices of some foods and to pro- 
vide 200 grams of bread daily per person, about twice as 
much as they received under the Nazis. 


Inflation Rampant 


The cost of these provisions, according to official figures, 
has risen by 751 per cent since November, 1940, while 
wages have gone up during that period only 230 per cent. 
Many commodities are not available in fixed-price shops, 
and the Italian, to keep himself and his family alive, must 
buy some of the common staples in the black market. Fruit 
and vegetables cost from 9 to 16 cents a pound. Eggs are 
18 to 32 cents each. Canned meats are 30 cents a pound. 
A suit of clothes costs $200; a pair of mediocre shoes $30; 
a chocolate bar $1.50. In fact, everything is lacking in 
Italy today except paper money. 

The heart of the Italian difficulties is transportation. The 
Nazis took with them all the motor vehicles. The few rail- 
roads intact are needed for military purposes. It must not 
be forgotten that Italy is also a battleground — the north- 
ern, industrial part of the country is still held by the enemy. 


Transportation Difficulties 


The agricultural south is producing crops but they can- 
not be shipped to the cities because of lack of transporta- 
tion. Then there is the problem of fertilizer. There are fer- 
tilizer mines in Sicily. But the mining equipment was de- 
stroyed by the Nazis. Because of limited shipping facilities 
the United Nations are unable to send to Italy either .the 
equipment or the fertilizer to help farmers get back into 
production. Similiar bottlenecks exist in all branches of 
Italian economy. 

Lack of transportation is alsoeback of the widespread un- 
employment. Innumerable plants looted by the Germans or 
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destroyed ‘by bombings cannot be rebuilt until facilities 
are found to ship raw materials and equipment. The Nazis 
“solved” Italian unemployment by packing off the jobless 
to toil in German war factories. There are over a million 
Italian civilians held in virtual slavery in Germany. 

What can be done to alleviate Italian suffering? The 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, at 
its conference in Montreal recently, adopted a resolution 
to authorize the spending of $50,000,000 for relief in 
Italy. It is limited, as its name implies, to provide relief 
and rehabilitation exclusively to members of the United 
Nations. Italy’s status is that of a “co-belligerent” and not 
of a full-fledged ally. 


U. S.-British Plans 


President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill issued 
a joint statement, released simultaneously in Washington 
and London on September 26, that plans for help to Italy 
were drafted by the two leaders at a conference held in 
Hyde Park on September 18 and 19, shortly after the 
discussion at Quebec. In addition to relief through UNRRA, 
measures will be taken, at the same time, “toward a re- 
construction of Italian economy” — such as the restoration 
of the power system, railway and motor transportation. 


Diplomatically, the Italian government will receive a 
greater measur® of authority: (1) The Allied Control Com- 
mission will drop the word “control” from its name; (2) 
the British High Commissioner will assume the additional 
title of ambassador (the U. S. representative in Rome al- 
ready holds that rank); (3) the Italian government will be 
permitted to appoint direct representatives to Washington 
and London. 

The second part of the program is aimed at granting 
greater responsibility to the Italian government, with all 
political parties represented, in the rebuilding of the na- 
tion for the welfare of its people. And it glluded to an- 


~ other grievance of the Italian people, namely, that their 


government is restricted in the exercise of full power by 
the authority vested in the AMG — Allied Military Govern- 
ment — and the ACC — Allied Control Commission. (See 
issue of February 21, 1944.) This brings us to the internal 
political situation. Here are the highlights. 


The Many Political Changes 


On July 25, 1943, the ill-fated Duce was ousted after 
21 ‘years of misrule. Pietro Badoglio was named successor. 
There followed a still-unexplained delay of 48 days before 
the king and his new premier sued for peace. When Rome 
fell on June 4, the unpopular Victor Emmanuel retired from 
the throne. Simultaneously, the equally disliked Badoglio 
cabinet resigned and was replaced by the Ivanoe Bonomi 
government representing a coalition of the six anti-fascist 
parties. This government is still in power. 


Italy is a challenge to Allied statesmanship. In that coun- 
try, the Allies have for the first time come to grips with 
vital political and economic problems — problems which 
will have to be faved in all liberated countries. If we fail 
in Italy, there will be serious repercussions throughout 
Europe. 
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the coming 


WORLD AIR AGE 


International Aviation Conference 
To Study Air Problems 


N ARMY student at Colgate University was chided for 
arriving at class ten minutes late. He startled his instruc- 
tor by replying: 

“You see, sir, I was in Africa yesterday.” 

This incident gives you an idea of what travel will be 
like in the coming Air Age. Passenger-cafrying airliners and 
cargo planes will bring far-away India closer to the United 
States in terms of flying time than Boston was to Washing- 
ton in the stage-coach days of 1800. 

But this Air Age may be slow in arriving, or it may prove 
of no benefit to the world. It all depends on the wisdom 
of the United Nations. They must not let the scramble for 
postwar air business get out of hand. Cutthroat competi- 
tion among the United Nations could, some leaders warn, 
destroy the teamwork needed to preserve peace. 

It is clear that there must be rules, agreements, and prin- 
ciples to control international aviation. For that reason our 
State Department has invited representatives of 51 nations 
to meet in the United States on November 1. 

This conference will take up the problem of establishing 
a temporary civil air service, to go into operation when 
Germany falls. In addition, it hopes to establish a temporary 
world council to advise nations on aviation problems until 
a permanent air council can be organized. 


The Not-So-Free Air 


The first effort to regulate international flying was made 
after World War I. The Treaty of Versailles ending that 
conflict contained a provision giving each nation control 
of the air over its territory. Under this principle of “sover- 
eignty of the air” no plane can fly over a foreign country 
without permission. 

Airplanes were denied the freedom of movement granted 
ships. Merchant vessels long have enjoyed the “right of 
innocent passage” through waterways controlled by foreign 
nations. An American ship on a voyage to Alaska can sail 
through the territorial waters ef Canada without asking any- 
body’s permission. But an American plane must have per- 
mission from Canada to fly over the same route. The only 
“free air” lies over the oceans beyond the 3-mile limit — 
that is, outside a nation’s territorial waters. 

“Freedom of the seas” gives any neutral nation the right 
to sail its ships on the open ocean in time of war. And, in 
time of peace, the “open port” system allows the ships of any 
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nation to enter the harbors of any other nation and sail up 
its rivers to the limits of navigation. 


Balance Between Freedom and License 


“Sovereignty of the air” did not stop the development of 
international airways in the 1920s and 1930s. But it did 
cause some sharp bargaining and ill feeling among nations. 
They sought to expand their own airlines and hamper the 
development of competing foreign lines. 

Many students of air problems fear that a selfish use of 
“sovereignty of the air” might cause bitter rivalry among 
nations and even lead to another war. They believe a policy 
of “freedom of the air” should be adopted by all nations. 

They agree that this policy should not give any airplane 
the right to fly anywhere it could reach without restriction 
or regulation. Too much air freedom would make it difficult 
for nations to enforce air safety rules. 

Military policy also restricts freedom of the air. Nations 
have feared that foreign planes might spy on their defense 
bases while flying over their territory. But if the United 
Nations combined forces to police the postwar world, many 
military restrictions on civil airlines could be relaxed. 


“Free Air’: Pro and Con 


“Freedom of the air” could, however, give airliners the 
same right to trade that ships have under “freedom of the 
seas” and the “open port” system. Each nation would be 
free to operate air services to any and all nations and com- 
pete for business with the airlines of other nations, We 
would have world-wide “freedom of air trade.” 

Some American experts believe that “freedom of air 
trade” would bring dangerous international competition. 











Cargill in Dallas Times Herald 


Flying Experts 
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BY MAJOR INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 
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PAN AMERICAN 62,305 MILES 
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13,912 MILES 


Pictograph Corporation, for Public Affairs Committee, Inc. from 
Public Affairs Pamphlet ‘‘Freedom of the Air,”’ by Keith Hutchison 


Leading nations, they explain, regard a powerful air fleet as 
necessary for defense and for national prestige. These gov- 
ernments would back their airlines financially (with huge 
subsidies) regardless of whether they made money. 

American airlines officials recall how foreign merchant 
marines, operating with low wage scales and aided by their 
governments, were able to take business away from Amer- 
ican ships after World War I. They warn that if we admit 
all foreign planes to our airports in return for the same 
rights everywhere else we will get the worst of the bargain, 
because the United States is the richest market for air 
business. Y 

At the same time other nations fear that we will domi- 
nate the air after the war. They note that the U. S. Army 
Air Transport Command operates more planes over longer 
routes than all previous civil airlines combined. This ex- 
perience in operating and building long-range airliners will, 
they say, give the United States a lead over other nations 
in the race for air business. 


“Innocent Passage” 


The 51 nations at the coming air conference may, how- 
ever, take a step toward greater freedom of the air by 
adopting a policy of “freedom of innocent passage.” Under 
this policy an airliner could fly over*a foreign country, 
land to refuel or make repairs, and obtain weather infor- 
mation. But it could not do business in that country. For 
instance, a Canadian airliner operating between Canada 
and the Bahamas could refuel in the United States, but 
could not pick up passengers or cargo here. 

What about the problem of air trade rights in the United 
States? It appears that if we want the right to trade in 
foreign nations we will have to grant them the right to send 
air transports here. U. S. Government officials seem to be 
seeking a middle-road course. They believe we should give 
the right of air trade to certain nations in return for similar 
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rights in those nations. Conferences would be held to fix 
rules of air trade. Those nations that did not compéte un- 
fairly (by subsidies) would get a greater share of U. S. 
air trade than others. 


Private One Way Agreements 


There are other air experts who believe that any step by 
the Government toward greater air freedom is unwise. They 
point out that Pan-American Airways gained world leader- 
ship in the 1930s by making private agreements with for- 
eign nations. These were one-way agreements and did not 
give foreign airlines landing or trading rights in the United 
States. 

Critics of this view argue that one-way agreements were 
easy to arrange in the 1920s and 1930s because these na- 
tions (mostly in South America) had no strong airlines. But 
they add that we cannot expect proud nations like Brazil 
or Mexico to continue granting air trade rights unless their 
own airlines obtain similar rights. 

Opponents of greater air freedom then turn to the prob- 
lem of the world-wide air bases built by American workers 
or with lend-lease funds. They believe we should demand 
the ownership of, or landing rights on, these bases in return 
for our aid in the war. These bases, they say, would enable 
us to build world-wide airlines without having to give for- 
eign airlines landing rights in the United States. 

But the owners of these bases are not expected to give 
us control except under heavy pressure. For this would. per- 
mit us to dominate world air commerce. It would amount, 
according to foreign ‘critics, to freedom*of the air for the 
United States alone. 


A World Air Agency? 


Some small nations, which fear air control by the big 
powers, favor a world agency to control international air 
traffic. Such an agency was proposed by Vice President 
Henry A. Wallace. It would direct an air force to police 
the world and also operate passenger and freight services. 
Commercial airlines of all nations would get a share of the 
passenger and freight business. There is, however, little sup- 
port for such a plan in foreign nations, and American air- 
lines insist that private business be permitted to develop 
our world-wide air routes. 

The coming conference will not debate the question otf 
how the United States will be represented {n world air 
commerce. This is a purely domestic matter. The Pan- 
American Airways and United Airlines believe we can best 
match foreign competition by a single “chosen-instrument” 
airline representing all American companies and owned by 
them. They argue that other nations have “chosen-instru- 
ment” airlines — the British with Btitish Overseas Airways, 
the Dutch with K.L.M., the Russians with Soviet Air Trust. 
So they contend that if American strength is split among 
several competing companies we will be handicapped in 
competing with foreign airlines. 

Seventeen other domestic airlines, led by American Air- 
lines and Transcontinental & Western Air, however, insist 
that they be allowed to fly anywhere for business. They 
believe that free competition will provide better service 
at lower cost. 
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Senator Lodge, as head of Foreign Relations Committee (Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke in the movie Wilson) to President Wilson (Alexander Knox): 
“1, too, have my ideals, and one of them is peace. But a realistic peace, 
that we can surely maintain.” Wilson replies: “America has but two 
choices, gentlemen: It must accept a League of Nations, or it must live 
with a gun in its hands.” 


By HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 
Professor of History, Columbia University 


America Learns From 


I HAS been said by cynics that the only thing we learn 
from history is that we learn nothing from history. Yet 
a comparison of what is being done now to plan for peace, 
and what was done during and after the last war, suggests 
that we have, after all, learned something from history, It 
is clear that not only broad principles of postwar organiza- 
tion but many important details have already been — or 
are in the process of being worked out. 

The Atlantic Charter, the Declaration of the United Na- 
tions, the statements from the Quebec, Moscow, Cairo, 
Teheran, and other conferences deal in detail with such 
problems as relief, money, aviation. 

Those whose memories do not go back to 1917-18 may 
not appreciate the significance of all this; those familiar 
with the tragedy of that earlier period cannot but be grati- 
fied at what is now under way. 


Loose Ties in 1917-18 


What contrasts can be pointed between “then”* and 
“now”? In the first place it might be noted that in 1917-18 
the United States was not even allied with her “allies.” 
Technically, Britain, France, Italy, and the other nations 
fighting Germany were “associated” powers. In other words, 
we adopted from the beginning a policy of keeping aloof 
from our fighting allies. We fought alongside them but 
did not want to identify ourselves too closely with them. 
We wanted to be ready to make, if necessary, a separate 
peace — which is precisely what we did do in the end. 

This time we have knit ourselves as closely as possible 
to our allies — through the Atlantic Charter, lend-lease, com- 
bined operations, joint staff conferences. The average Amer- 
ican realizes — as he did not in 1917 — that as we can win 
a war only through cooperative action, so we can win the 
peace only through continued cooperation. 


Inexperienced Cooperation 


In the second place our government failed, during the 
last war, to plan in detail on the economic side. We fought, 
as it were, a military and political war, but not an economic 
war; we planned a political peace but not an economic 
peace. We were not, perhaps, as fully awake to the nature 
of the economic problems that threaten the peace of nations. 

In the fields of tariffs, monetary policy, markets, etc., 
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nations were determined to go their own way. Again the 
contrast with the present situation is an encouraging one. 
There is a healthy realization of the necessity for lowering 
tariff barriers; for agreeing on credit and monetary policies, 
for a fair development of foreign markets, for settling vex:- 
tious questions of world air routes. 

There is a third striking difference, a political one, be- 
tween the situation of 1918 and that of today. The issue of 
the League of Nations was permitted, in 1918-20, to be- 
come a partisan one. 

There is no doubt that the majority of the American peo- 
ple supported both the peace and the League in 1919; there 
is no doubt that the majority even in the Senate were in 
favor of ratification of the peace and the League. But a 
partisan minority defeated the treaty and kept the United 
States out of the League. 

Once committed to a policy of hostility to the League, 
the Republican party did not know how to adopt an inter- 
nationalist attitude after 1920. Traditionally the party of 
expansion and participation in world affairs, it maneuvered 
itself into a position of champion of isolation. 


New Attitude Toward a League 


There is small danger that this situation may recur. Thanks 
in large part to the courageous leadership of Mr. Willkie, 
the Republican party abandoned isolationism in 1940 and 
has since ranged itself increasingly on the side of interna- 
tional cooperation. 

The resolutions of the Mackinac conference, of the 1944 
party platform, the public statements of Mr. Dewey and 
Mr. Bricker, have all tended to eliminate the main issue of 
international cooperation from the realm of politics and from 
the campaign. 

We cannot hope to avoid all the errors of the past. No 
doubt some of the problems that vexed us in 1918-20 will 
recur — such as the problem of minority groups eager to 
exploit American power on behalf of their friends overseas, 
of unreconstructed isolationism, the two-thirds vote in the 
Senate, economic rivalries, and others. But we seem to have 
avoided some of the most serious dangers. 
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Average earnings in agricultural occupations are far below 
incomes of urban population. But these refer to cash income 
only and farm people have also their homes and subsistence. 





CHANGE IN THE AGRICULTURAL OUTPUT 
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New consumer habits and industrial needs for farm products have 
changed the comparative volume of crops in our farm. output. 
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Compare the average income per acre for U. S. A. with sec- 
tional figures. Irrigation, type of crops, climate, nearness to 
markets, are some of the causes of differing productivity. 


FARMING 


ARMING — America’s largest indus- 
try — offers great opportunities to a 
new generation of modern farmers. A 
hundred years ago it took 57.5 man- 
hours of work to produce twenty bush- 
els of wheat per acre. Today, with bet- 
ter tools and seeds, 3.3 hours_will do 
the same work, and the time needed for 
tending an acre producing 40 bushels 
of corn is 6.9 man-hours today, instead 
of the 33.6 hours that our great-grand- 
fathers took for the same job. Farming 
is no longer based mainly on supplying 
the farmer’s own family. It is a business 
today, producing for world-wide mar- 
kets. Cash crops for human consumption 
and for industrial needs have steadily 
raised the living standards of our rural 
population. 

The use of modern farming methods 
and the new developments of “chem- 
urgy” in producing high-priced indus- 
trial products from certain crops is one 
way of getting higher returns for farm 
work. Better cold- and disease-resisting 
cereals for colder zones, better breeds 
of cattle and poultry, more productive 
feeding methods, were developed. In- 
tensive use of fertilizers, soi] improve- 
ment by terracing and contour farm- 
ing prevents loss of valuable topsoil. 
Smaller combines and new farm ma- 
chines together with better crop prac- 
tices give increased rewards to the skill- 
ful farmer. 


Crops Into Synthetics 


Industry needs wood, milk, corn, soy- 
beans for such products as synthetic tex- 
tile fibres, synthetic rubber, industrial 
alcohol for fuel, and plastics. Corn alone 
is used in more than 300 industrial pro- 
cesses and in 250 refined forms for 
human use! Vegetable oils, of which we 
imported more than one billion dollars 
worth per year before the war, will be 
short for years to come as a result of 
the destruction of plantations in the 
‘Pacific islands. 

The South, heretofore rich only in 
protein feed, has found an answer to 
its need for carbohydrates in the sweet 
potato, yielding five to seven times 
more than corn. By dehydration the 
storage problem has been solved and 
today Southern farmers can feed their 
cows with home-produced_ carbohydrate 
food. New industries in Southern states 
offer new markets for their products. 
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PRODUCTIVITY and MECHANIZATION 


No. 3 in a Series 
G POSTWAR CAREERS IN INDUSTRY 


By Karl E. Ettinger, Economist 
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THE MARCH OFE 


Churchill Reports 


What Happened: Said Winston Chur- 
chill before the House of Commons 
on September 28: “I deprecate very 
much people being carried away into 
premature expectations of an early 
cessation of the fighting. I shall cer- 
tainly not hazard a guess as to when the 
end will come. Many persons ‘of the 
highest technical attainment and know!- 
edge and responsibility have good hopes 
that it will all be over by the end of 
1944. On the other hand no one — cer- 
tainly not I—can guarantee that sev- 
eral months of 1945 may not be re- 
quired.” 

In this first full report to Commons 
since August 2, Mr. Churchill dis- 
closed that the Allied invasion of Eu- 
rope had cost Nazi Germany nearly a 
million men killed, wounded and cap- 
tured. On the other side of the ledger, 
the British have suffered 90,000 casual- 
ties in France, and the American losses 
in killed, wounded and missing — in- 
cluding those in Southern and Northern 
France — have risen to 145,000. British 
troops in Europe, he said, are now in 
proportion of two to every three Amer- 
icans. 

Although the total Allieti forces now 
in France have swelled to between 2,- 


000,000 and 3,000,000 men, Mr. Chur- 
chill expressed the belief that “unless 
organized German resistance collapses 
in the near future, enormous additional 
United States forces will be brought 
to bear in the final struggle.” 

Turning to the Far East, the Prime 
Minister declared, “I can assure the 
House that the war against the Japanese 
and other diseases of the jungle will 
be pressed forward with the utmost en- 
ergy.” He reported that complete agree- 
ment on this score was reached at Que- 
bec; that the British fleet had been 
offered for major operations against 
Japan and the offer was cordially ac- 
cepted. 

What’s Behind It: Recent stiffening 
of Nazi resistance on the Western front 
seems to indicate that there is more 
“kampf” left in Hitler. If Mr. Chur- 
chill believes the war may continue 
until 1945, we can take his word for it. 


Home For Fence Mending 


What Happened: Congress has re- 
cessed until November 14. No impor- 
tant measures were passed during the 
last few days of the sessions. be 

What’s Behind It: Political fences 
need mending. All Representatives and 
many Senators are up for re-election. 


Acme 


A belt of steel and concrete obstacles in the great Siegfried Line near 
Aachen, through which Army engineers blasted a path for our tanks. 


SENIOR 


British Security Plan 


What Happened: A plan closely re- 
sembling the famous Beveridge Plan 
has been presented by Prime Minister 
Churchill's coalition government to Par- 
liament for approval. It provides social 
insurance “from the cradle to the 
grave” for everyone in Britain—em- 
ployers, employees, unemployed, self 


~ employed, men and women, married 


and single, rich and poor, young and 
old. Everyone is to help finance it. Em- 
ployees will pay weekly, from 37 to 84 
cents, depending on earnings. Employ- 
ers will bear a proportion of total week- 
ly contributions — a maximum of about 
$1.28 per employee, the government 
to supplement these contributions. 

Contributors would be eligible to re- 
ceive: (1) Family allowances for all — 
$1 a week for each child except the 
eldest; (2) free medical service for all 
who desire it; (3) unemployment bene- 
fit — $8 a week for a married couple, 
$4.80 for a single person; (4) sickness 
Benefit — same amounts as unemploy- 
ment benefit; (5) retirement pensions — 
$7 a week for man and wife, $4 for 
single person; (6) widow benefits — 
$7.20 a week, with extra $1 for each 
child, and ultimately $4 weekly; (7) 
maternity grant — $16 a week; (8) ar- 
phan’s allowance — $2.40 weekly. The 
plan would cost a minimum of $2,600,- 
000,000 annually. 

What’s Behind It: In the words of 
Lord Woolton, Minister of Reconstruc- 
tion, this is “a declaration of war against 
poverty.” ‘It falls short of the Bever- 
idge plan, But would double present ex- 
penditures for social insurance. 


&. From the Elephant 


“A speech of mud-slinging, ridicule, 
and wise-cracks, which plumbed the 
depths of demagogy, inciting hatred 


and distrust”— this was Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey’s characterization of 
President Roosevelt’s recent address be- 
fore the teamsters’ union in Washing- 
ton. Speaking in Oklahoma City, the 
G.O.P. president designate accused his 
opponent of ducking responsibility for 
failing to solve the pre-war depression 
and for failing to have this country pre- 
pare militarily prior to the Pearl Harbor 
attack. 
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To Keep the Air Force Tops 


What Happened: Explained on the 
basis of “insurance against future trou- 
ble,” the Army Air Force has proposed 
permanent government ownership of 
ten of the nation’s most modern air- 
craft production plants. Eight of them 
have already been chosen, and two 
more will be added to the list to form 
a billion-dollar postwar production nu- 
cleus for the manufacture of military 
planes. 

The plants are all owned by the De- 
fense Plant Corporation, a federal 
agency, and are at present operated 
under lease by private firms. The fac- 
tories were—selected either for their 
modern features, or because of their 
location. All are a “safe distance” from 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 

It is believed that under AAF control 
the tooling in the plants will be changed 
constantly to ‘enable them to go into 
mass production of the most modern 
types at short notice. Moreover, part 
of the facilities will be used to build 
experimental models, to insure Amer- 
ica’s lead in perfecting of war planes. 

What's Behind It: This program is in 
line with the theory advanced by Gen- 
eral H. H. Arnold, commander of the 
AAF, that “inevitable destruction faces 
nations that do not have adequate air 
power.” Since it is economically un- 
profitable for private firms to engage in 
extensive experimental work; AAF feels 
that the problem can be solved only by 


government ownership of the plants. 


Nelson Back from Chungking 


What Happened: Bearing plans for 
increasing China’s industrial output in 
the war against Japan, Donald M. Nel- 
son, Chairman of the War Production 
Board, has returned from a month’s mis- 
sion to Chungking. The plans ‘he 
brought back, approved by Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek, are to be pre- 
sented for study to President Roose- 
velt. Details have not been made -pub- 
lic, but Mr. Nelson is reported to be 
most optimistic over the potentialities 
of China’s industrial development, and 
was quoted as saying that the Chinese 
are determined to do all they can in 
their struggle against the Japanese. Mr. 
Nelson resigned as chief of the WPB 


OCTOBER 


. @ 





preparatory to taking a new govern- 
ment position. 

What's Behind It: That China is in 
bad shape economically is no secret. 
Most of her industrial centers are in 
Jap-held-territory, and the cost of liv- 
ing is skyrocketing. She needs our help 
to get on her feet. Each ton of war 
goods produced in China means a ton 
less to be transported from here. 


Part Finished Peace Plans 


What Happened: With “a large meas- 
ure of agreement” to its credit, the 
Dumbarton Oaks conference of Amer- 





Werner in The Chicago Sun 


Taking Shape 


ican, British, and Russian delegations 
to draft plans for a world security or- 
ganization was completed September 
29. “These conversations,” a joint com- 
munique announced, “have led to a 
large measure of agreement-on recom- 
mendations for the general framework 
of the organization.” The three delega- 
tions are making reports to their re- 
spective governments, which will issue 
statements later. American and British 
representatives are now meeting for 
discussions with a Chinese group. 

What’s Behind It: Stumbling block 
at Dumbarton Oaks, it was reported, 
was Russia’s insistence that the perma- 
nent members of the council (U. S., 
Britain, Russia, China) should each 
have a right to veto actions by the 
“league” even if one of the Big Four 
is a party to aggression. 


1944 






The Battlefronts 


WEST: Despite mounting Nazi op- 
position, Allied forces in western Eu- 
rope continued to gain ground, but at 
a slower pace. The British Second Army 
extended its Meuse River frontage. The 
United States First and Third Armies 
were fighting see-saw battles in the 
Aachen and Metz areas. Some 2,000 
surviving skytroops—of the original 
force of 8,000 — escaped from the Arn- 
hem trap. Meanwhile, Allied planes 
continued to batter. communications 
and industrial targets in the Reich. 

SOUTH: United States Fifth and 
British Eighth Armies in Italy crashed 
the Gothic Line, compelling the Nazis 
to abandon their prepared positions. 
British troops crossed the Rubicon. 
Both Allied armies, aided by Italian 
patriots, advanced northward along 
Italy's two coasts, capturing seven stra- 
tegic towns. Albania was invaded by 
airborne and seaborne troops of the 
newly formed Allied Land Forces of 
the Adriatic. Many southern Dalmatian 
islands were seized. This is the eighth 
major invasion in the European war. 

EAST: Driving across the Carpathian 
Mountains, the Red Army invaded 
Czechoslovakia from southern Poland. 
Other Russian troops have expelled the 
Nazis from all of Estonia and most of 
Latvia. Further gains were made in 
Hungary. 

PACIFIC: U. S. Marines cleared the 
Japs out of most of Peleliu Island in 
the Palau group. Over a hundred Super- 
fortresses from China bombed military 
targets in Manchuria, without losing 
a single plane. In the fourth big smash 
at the Philippines in two weeks, carrier 
planes of the Pacific Third Fleet sank 
22 Jap ships, damaged 43 others, de- 
stroyed 36 enemy planes. Ten of our 
planes and eight men were missing. 


wh. From the Donkey 


The choice for the country, according 
to Vice President Henry A. Wallace, 
is between “the party that puts dollars 
ahead of men and the party that puts 
men ahead of dollars.” In a speech be- 
fore shipyard workers in Philadelphia 
on September 27, Mr. Wallace urged 
his listeners to support the candidacy 
of President Roosevelt in the interest of 
postwar jobs. “With President Roose- 
velt’s background, experience, heart, 
and imagination, you will be more likely 
to get jobs with Roosevelt and the 
Democratic party than with the Repub- 
lican party.” 





WE CHALLENGE YOU 


® CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


1. PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 

Match items in the right hand col- 
umn with those in the left by inserting 
the proper names in the parentheses. 


. Nelson ( ) Commands U. S. 9th 
Army 
2. Woolton ( ) Succeeded Il Duce in 
1943 
3. Beveridge ( ) Wrote British secur- 
ity plan 
) General under Mac- 
Arthur 
) ACC economic chief 
( ) British Minister of Re- 
construction 
( ) Just retumed from 
China 


. Simpson 
. Bonomi 


. Sutherland 


. O'Dwyer 
( ) Heads Italian govern- 
. Badoglio ment 


ll. WORLD AIR AGE 

Mark each statement T (true) or F 
(false). 

1. Under the Versailles Treaty, air- 
planes and merchant ships were granted 
equal freedom of movement. 

2. After World War I the U. S. mer- 
chant marine got large government sub- 
sidies. 

3. “Freedom of innocent passage” 
would give foreign airlines the right 
to trade in the U. S. 

4. Merchant vessels may sail within 
the three-mile limit without permission. 

5. The U. S. Army Air Transport 
Command operates more planes than 
all civil airlines combined. 


iil. ITALY 


How intelligently do you read? Test 
your judgment with these statements. 
Mark each one F (fact) 
ion), 

1. The majority of Italians were op- 
posed to fascism. 

2. Italian forces are now fighting 
with the Allies. 

3. The food situation in Italy is ser- 
ious. 

4. The Italian people are not respon- 
sible for the actions of fascist over- 
lords. 

5. Italy has the right to be consid- 
ered a war victor. 

6. Transportation difficulties hamper 
Italian reconstruction. 


IV. FARMING 


Underscore the 
phrase. ‘ 


correct word or 


or O (opin- 


1. Greatest farm return per acre is 
in: (a) North Atlantic states; (b) 
Western states; (c) South Atlantic 
states. 

2. Average gross income per farm 
was greatest in: (a) 1930; (b) 1936; 
(c) 1942. 

8. The farmer gets a larger share 
of the consumer’s dollar when he pro- 
duces: (a) oranges; (b) milk; (c) po- 
tatoes. 

4. Compared with the period 1897- 
1901, there was, in 1935-39, greater 
proportional output of: (a) meat; (b) 
milk; (c) grain. 

5. Average earnings per person 
among farmers: (a) are below incomes 
of the urban population; (b) were less 
in 1940 than in 1932; (c) were ap- 
proximately $1500 in 1940. 


V. “SON OF LIBERTY” 
Write the correct answer in each 
space. 
1. Haym Salomon was born in ___. 
2. He took up the business of 


~ 3. During During the Revolution he worked 

for the “underground” group called 
of 

4. Congress’ Superintendent of Fi- 

nance at that time was ——____ 





5. German mercenaries hired by the 
British were called 
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WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Benedetto Croce ( bé né dét té kré ché) 
Ivanoe Bonomi (é vd né & bé né mé) 
Pietro Badoglio ( pyd tré ba dé lyd) 
virus (vi ris) the poison of an infectious 
disease; something that poisons the mind. 
obsolete (6b sé lét) no longer in use- 


- SENIOR 


WHO'S 


IVANOE BONOMI 


Head of the new Italian coalition gov- 
ernment is a tall, mild-mannered, bespec- 
tacled lawyer with a white goatee —71- 
year-old Ivanoe Bonomi. (See page 4.) 
Born of working class parents in Mantua, 
young Bonomi taught school, worked his 
way through law school, was elected as a 
Socialist to the Chamber of Deputies. 
When in 1902 the Socialists split into re- 
formists and sevolutionaries, Bonomi led 
the former and was managing editor of the 
Socialist paper Avanti until Mussolini took 
it over. He served variously as Minister of 
Labor, War, and Finance in pre-Fascist 
days and was Premier for a few months, 
until ousted by Mussolini. He denounced 
Fascism, lived in poverty, became chair- 
man of the underground Committee of 
National Liberation in Rome. Recently he 
was unanimously elected government head 
by the six resistance parties. 


RICHARD K. SUTHERLAND 


One of the Army’s hardest-working men 
is Major General Richard K. Sutherland. 
Quiet, unemotional, with a gious 
memory, 51-year-old Sutherland graduated 
from Yale, enlisted in the “onnecticut Na- 
tional Guard as a private in 1916, rose to a 
World War I captaincy commanding MPs 
and front-line infantry. He went to British 
tank school, studied at military colleges in 
France and the U. S., went to China, then 
joined MacArthur in the Philippines, where 
his Corregidor staff work won him the 
DSM. 


WILLIAM SIMPSON 


There are four full American armies — 
two more than General Pershing had in 
World War I—on the Western Front to- 
day. Newest commander of these forces is 
Lieut. General William Hood Simpson, 
boss of the Ninth Army. He is a 56-year- 
old Texan, a West Pointer, who was chief- 
of-staff of the 33rd Division in France in 
World War I. He followed this with the 
military science chair at Pomona College 
and with command of the 9th, then the 
13th Infantry Divisions. In 1942 he was 
commanding general of the 12th Army 
Corps, later commander of ‘the Fourth 
Army in California. 


WHO 


acme 


Sutherland Simpson 
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Hours of a bomber pilot 


BOMBING mission doesn’t start with the take-off or 
even with the briefing. It starts the evening before, 

when the word goes round that they are loading 
bombs. ‘ 

There is a world of difference in the targets. Some are 
very lightly defended; in attacking some we have friendly 
fighter cover all or part way; in attacking others we know 
we will have to fight our way all the way in, flying through 
heavy barrages of flak over the target and then slugging 
our way all the way out. So when the bombs are being 
loaded, there is a lot of speculation as to just what the 
target for tomorrow is. 

After supper you have nothing to do except to wonder, 
write letters (which is hard to do with your mind filled 
with other things), and try to get some sleep. You can 
hear the R.A.F. going out and wish them all the luck in 
. the world and hope they manage to keep Jerry awake most 
of the night. You know that some time after midnight the 
CQ will be in to get you up, and you wonder if it is worth 
while going to bed, because you know you'll feel twice ag 
bad for just a half-hour’s or an hour’s sleep. But you con- 
vince yourself it is best to get undressed, hoping that it 
may be an afternoon mission. 

So you go to bed and listen to the other fellows working 
very hard at the job of relaxing and going to sleep. And 
then when you finally have your bed nice and warm and 
it seems as if you have just closed your eyes, the lights 
go on and the CQ repeats several times (so that it sinks 
in), “Breakfast at — o'clock, briefing at —.” 

You are so tired that the very idea of getting up is a 
physical pain, but you do, and stagger through the black- 
out to the mess hall. The sky is crisscrossed with a magni- 
ficent display of searchlights in patterns to signal the R.A.F. 
the way home, 

Even your wife or mother would find it hard to recog- 
nize you,as you sleepily eat breakfast with the questions of 
the night before still unanswered. 
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y one of them > Part | 


The target tor the day determines how tough it’s going 
to be, and anyone who draws “Purple Heart Row” knows 
it is going to be tougher. When you file into the briefing 
room, the map showing the route to the target in pretty 
colored yarn, with bright-colored pins showing enemy fighter 
staffels and red areas for flak, is covered up, as is the black- 
board showing the position assignments. The Colonel starts 
off by asking the group leader for the day to make the 
opening remarks. He gets up and says “Gulp” and sits 
down. Then they open the blackboard and you see your 
squadron has drawn THE position and you have THE spot 
in the squadron. Then they unveil the target map. 

There is definitely a hush as the Colonel outlines the 
operations of the day. All this time you have held your 
breath until he gets to the group’s position in the wing 
formation. Then the worst has come to be a reality — you 
have drawn the “Purple Heart Corner” in “Purple Heart 
Row.” You smile cheerfully as the others look around at 
you, obviously with sympathy. 

You hear, too, that you will have enemy fighters to con- 
tend with all the way in and out, made up of two to four 
hundred FW190s and ME109s. Looking at the map, you 
see the size of the red spot around the target which means 
flak concentration. You know you can avoid the other red 
spots on the map but not the target. 

It is cold when you go out to get the ship ready, and 
still quite dark. Your gunners are already there, and they 
uncertainly ask you what you think of the position assigned 
to the ship. Then is the one time your smile cannot be 
sick, for you must somehow convince them .hat you have 
a good fighting chance. Confidence is absolutely essential 
for a fighting crew, because in an even fight with ten or 
fifteen fighters the decision will probably go to the side 
with the most confidence, and that must be you. 

Carefully you check everything to see that it is all in 
working order and that nobody has forgotten anything. 
You know you already have two strikes against you and you 
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don’t want to have the third one a called strike due to 
carelessness or an oversight. 

Your stomach feels queer, and it is a relief when “sta- 
tion time” arrives, for then there is a chain of events that 
keeps you moving and puts an end to the awful waiting. 

The crew goes into a final huddle to check signals and 
exchange ideas of what to expect and how best to handle 
it. We get into the plane a little too early and again check 
our positions, because it is a strange plane. The ship we 
brought back yesterday was too full of holes to fly again 
today. 

In the cockpit you check your watch again and take an- 
other look at the map of your route. You don’t want to 
start the engines too soon because that would waste the 
precious petrol, but you must have everything warmed up 
and checked before take-off. 

Again you look at your watch and wonder if you hadn’t 
better start ‘em. But you decide from previous experience 
that those extra gallons are too valuable. 

You happen to look at the co-pilot and find him looking 
at you also, and you exchange grins, sort of; and you go 
over emergency procedure. It will be hard to talk during 
the raid itself and things will happen so fast that you must 
have a team-work system all set in case anything should 
happen. You see it is finally time to get going, and with a 
sigh of relief you go into action. The engines start, every- 
thing checks OK, and you take your place in the line of 
taxiing ships. 

The lead plane starts down the runway and*you settle 
yourself in your seat. Then it is your turn and you get into 
take-off position. A check with the co-pilot to make sure 
that you are all set, and you give her the gun. The lady is 
a little heavy this morning; those bombs with the chalked 
greetings on them slow her down; but well before she 
reaches the end of the runway she is on her tiptoes and 
you are air-borne. 

Assembling the smaller formations into larger ones keeps 
your mind and hands busy. Gradually the beginning of the 
day’s operation unfolds before you in your grandstand seat, 
right on schedule. Reluctantly you watch the coast of Eng- 
land slip beneath your wings. 

Soon the climb to altitude-starts. That is the critical 
period. If you can nurse those engines to take this heavy 
load up there, without straining them unduly, they prob- 
ably won’t let you down. This climb period is where the 
weaknesses show up and also where most of the fuel goes. 
So it behooves a man who wants a future to use all the 
controls available to get the mostest for the leastest from 
the engines without punishing them Plenty of time to 
strain their guts later in a pinch. 

The lady pulls herself up to the assigned altitude and 
levels off to catch her breath for the battle to come. Almost 
immediately your searching eyes pick up a swarm of sin- 
ister dots coming up to meet you. So soon today? At that 
distance it is almost impossible to see such small objects, 
but you do. Experience is a hard teacher. There is no mis- 
taking. Nothing else looks quite like a bunch of enemy 
fighters coming up to blast you out of the sky. They come 
up from behind and pass you at your altitude as if you 
were standing still. Climbing, they go on ahead, after mak- 
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ing several feints to see where the inexperienced gunners 
are who will fire when they are out of range. 

You watch the preliminary feints to see if it is the first 
team you are up against today. Then in they come right at 
you, four or five of them. At the same time you can feel 
your rear guns opening up and know there is an attack 
coming from the rear that you can’t see. But you set your 
ears to waiting for some signal that your gunners want the 
ship moved this way or that to uncover a gun. 

You watch the incoming fighters to see which have 
chosen you as their target — because when they open fire 
you want to have just left the spot they were aiming at. 
Some of these boys are pretty good shots. 

The leading edges of the wings of the first three sud- 
denly erupt in a series of flashes. They are going after that 
ship to the right. You notice they start a half-roll, keeping 
their fire on the selected target. It takes a darned good 
pilot to do this. It is the first team that you are up against 
today. 

Watch it! That pair are coming at you. Yes sir, it is you 
that they are after. It is a comforting sight to see your 
nose guns’ tracers going out to meet them and even more 
comforting to see the supporting fire from the other ships 
in your formation. One attacker doesn’t like it and peels off, 
but the other keeps boring in. Before you expect it he 
opens fire and you see the burst of his 20-millimeter in a 
row of little white puffs in front of your nose. He was too 
anxious and opened fire out of range. Your guns were push- 
ing him too hard. He breaks off and goes out of sight to 
the rear, surrounded by a stream of tracers. A beautiful 
sight. 

You feel your tail guns go again and hear your tail gun- 
ner yell, “I got one of the so-and-sos,” and a pleasant. glow 
goes through you. In they come again but not so enthusi- 
astically, as a wall of fire goes out to meet them. Our for- 

mation is tight and the fire support is terrific. 

After a few more spasmodi¢ attscks they just stay out 
there and watch. They have faileC to break the formations 
up and there were no stragglers for them to butcher. All 
right, they will wait and get us on the way back after the 
flak has shaken us up a little. With a final pass at us they 
peel off and go down to refuel. 

You turn the controls over to the co-pilot and take a look 
around to see if you were hit. You check the crew and they 
are fine. The enemy never touched us. You check with the 
navigator to see when you are due over the target and 
then relax a bit. Without realizing it you were working 
pretty hard there for a while; but there was plenty of in- 
centive to work. 

You check your ammunition with the gunners and look at 
the gas gauges. Oh, oh, 3 and 4 are getting pretty low — and 
you are still going into Germany. Well, there is no help for 
it. Thank goodness the formation ahead is turning in to 
the target. It was a long way in but you know it_will be 
twice as long out. 

The formations ahead are approaching the target. There 
can be no mistaking its position — and by now every Jerry 
knows what the target for the day is. Just ahead of the 
leading elements appear little black puffs of smoke. Flak! 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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HE pretty woman who bubbles self- 

admiringly, “I just can’t seem to get 
places on time,” the businessman who 
insists that you still have time for an- 
other quick one — these postponers feel 
that unpunctuality is rather a sparkling 
little foible. 

But lateness, as a regular and self- 
excused habit, is about as captivating 
as incessant lying, the bad tempers that 
wreck families, the extravagance that 
keeps ‘its victim in misery, or the lighter 
cases of murder. Chronic tardiness is 
always pathological. It is distinctive of 
human relationships. It is a symptom of 
some general psychic disarrangement. 
It is, in fact, not a very good joke. 

The unconscious sufferer from it will 
answer: “Oh, stuff! Why bring up tanks 
to crush a squad of kittens? It’s only now and then that I'm 
late, and if I were unfailingly on time, I'd have to wait 
for the other people and I am a busy and important person.” 

That, my tardy friends, is also the way in which our 
brighter criminals excuse themselves: “If I didn’t take it 
away from the suckers, somebody else would.” 

The invariably late — but of course ,there are no such 
persons. When you accuse the most veteran sluggard of 
having that habit, he is hurt, because he knows that he is 
never late more than once at a time. Oh, he was late this 
evening, and this noon, and three times yesterday; but he 
recalls that one time last summer he was almost exactly 
on time — that is, he did reach the flat across from yours 
at seven, and if he stayed there and didn’t go over to 
you till eight, still, he was only fifty feet away from you all 
the time. 

But let us imagine that there are persons who can be 
depended upon only to be undependable. Whether you are 
to dine with them, walk with them, or collaborate on a 
love story, beyond doubt they will keep you drearily waiting, 
unable to settle down to anything. But they would be 
astonished to find that you consider it an insult to be so 
little prized that you have to wait with the dogs and 

Ov 








creditors. 

All such habitual latecomers are pathological. Over 
of them there is a shadow, however faint and hard 
distinguish, of the menace that we clumsily call “insanity. 
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This famous writer, noted for his vigorous style, 
takes a swing at a failing which could be yours 


These mental invalids are of several classes. Largest 
class is of the people who seem commonplace, but who 
are either so selfish that they will not, or so dully unim- 
aginative that they cannot, understand that other persons 
have their own duties, desires, impatiences. These time- 
assassins are frequently the people who also fail to write 
the necessary letters, or pay their bills on time, even if 
the little fellow on the side street goes bankrupt. They 
are as bland and amiable about it as rattlesnakes — crea- 
tures that also consider themselves entirely reasonable. 

The second class of unpunctuals, though they are more 
generous and really dislike keeping people sitting in hotel 
lobbies, to the continuous snickers of bellboys, are devoid 
of self-discipline. They mean well, but they are failures 
at everything they most happily attempt. They are such 
geniuses at sloppiness that they become late before they 
are late — at three in the afternoon they gloat, “I’m right 
on the dot, for once, so I can sit and gossip for half an 
hour,” in forgetfulgess that they have a full schedule for 
all afternoon, so they will be arriving at six-thirty, half an 
hour late, mourning, “I just can’t understand how this 
happened.” 

The third class excuse themselves as being so “shy” 
that they hesitate to be the first to plunge into a room. It 
is the same poisonous “shyness” that makes the Sensitive 
Souls rude to others lest the others be rude to them first. 

All three classes are feeble-minded, and alk are so gaily 
self-excusing about it! 

A familiar menace is the well-dressed woman who volun- 
teers that all dinner parties in all localities, whether New 
York or Hollywood or Sauk Centre, are at least an hour late 
in actually starting, so that, entirely out of considerateness 
as a guest, she herself always shows up an hour and a half 
late. (Though, as often the dinner actually is fifteen minutes 
late, she is on the debit side for only an hour anc a quarter, 
and that, she feels, doesn’t count. ) 

And she will confide to you the story of the occasion 
seventeen years ago when she did arrive on time, and found 
the host still in his shirt sleeves. In all sweet thoughtfulness 
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as well as trained worldliness, she has made sure that would 
never happen again. 

The rest of the dinner party are waiting. The fish and the 
entree, which the hostess has taken an anxious week to plan, 
are ruined. Everybody is strained and jumpy. 

Then our dear girl sails in, chirruping, “Oh, I do a4: I'm 
not late!” 

It is only this new prejudice against public sotentia, 
which has come in since the Borgias, that keeps her alive 
through the evening. She would be astonished to know that 
the company has not been discussing her charming hairdo 
or her wit, but betting on how late the so-and-so will be 
this time. 

Yes, people are thoughtless and brutal — 
and brutal as you have been 

“What a fuss all this is about being a few minutes late!” 
the time-assassin.will protest. 

All right, sneak back after you have left the next party, 
and listen to what the hostess and the friends who always 
stay afterward are saying. 

Among case histories, I think fondly of a radio personage 
who is always on time when there is money in it for her, 
bait always very late if there is nothing in it but annoyance 
for others. When she discovered that a hostess who regularly 
had her for dinner always invited her for half an hour ahead 
of time, she was as puzzled as she was angry. 

Another history is of an agreeable man who so often in- 
fu: iated his girl by keeping her waiting that she took to 
nagging him, and he broke with her on that ground. A 
trivial and commonplace occurrence. Yes. It has merely pro- 
duced two tragically lonely people. 

Another is an actress who is unfailingly late and unfail- 
ingly apologetic about it, antl whose excuses are so ingenious 
that you admit that this evening she could by no intelligence 
have come on time. Her taxicab was wrecked, or she over- 
slept, or a cousin from Kansas arrived, or somebody held 
her for seventeen minutes on the telephone. It was this 
girl, bless her simple soul, who once walked in precisely 
on time, to the second, but as usual apologized for being 
late. When she explained what she had been doing, it was 
mathematically proved that she was twenty minutes later 
than she was. 

There’s madness! 

For two weeks, during rehearsals of a play, I kept track 
of the arrivals of the company. Daily they appeared in 
almost the same order. The same people, who were usually 
not very good actors. except in putting on an explanation, 
invariably kept us waiting, and each morning they had a 
new excuse, which was always excellent, except that it did 
make us surprisingly sick. 

Contrariwise, as rigidly punctual persons as I know are 
Henry Mencken and Adela Rogers St. Johns, who are 
scarcely known as timid clerks. They are free enough spirits; 
and I will bet that the emancipated Thoreau was always 
punctual. 

The editors of a book club, Clifton Fadiman, George 
Macy, Carl Van Doren, and I, all reasonably active people, 
all coming independently from different places, have met 
at more than a dozen business lunches the past two years, 
and the latest that anyone has ever been is six minutes, 


as thoughtless 


and that just once. (It was George Macy who was late that 
time, and he was horrified at himself, and quite right, too!) 

I do not listen with much tenderness to that bit of selfish- 
ness, “If I were on time, I’d waste a lot of time waiting for 
other people.” That happens also to be false, because once 
you are known to be tardy, so is everybody else, and the 
result is chaos. When you are working so hard that you let 
people wait unduly in the anteroom of your office, what you 
are working hardest at is making permanent enemies. 

Of course we punctualists are fanatics, and I know how 
irritated you are by the infuriatingly casual glance at the 
clock with which we greet the tardy brother. You might use 
our priggishness as your excuse, the next time you are late. 
You need a new excuse, because you can’t always blame 
your lateness on a slow watch. You could set the watch, 
couldn’t you? - 

No, I don’t suppose you could. . 

Is there a cure for your disease of Malignant Dilatoriness? 
Just to allay the fever, it may help if you realize with what 
fury all the people who have seemed so pleasantly tolerant 
have resented waiting. You might plan your day. And you 
might ask if beneath your carelessness there is not a lack of 
serene self-confidence that is anything but —— Don’t 
play with the pretty grenade. 

But forgive me, my dear Hepzibah. Of course I don't 
mean you. You are never late. You just don’t know what 
time it is. 


Reprinted by permission of Good Housekeeping Magazine. 
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When I was in school and learned to spell, 
They taught mea rule I remember quite well; 
Put “i” before “e” — so I learned, when a brat, 
Except after “c,” it’s as simple as that. 


When memory gets muddy, I think in this vien, 
For spelling’s a study where sceince should riegn. 
And when the deficeint have siezures of doubt 
This rule is sufficeint to straighten them out. 


So why need one labor to reach the hieght 

Or inviegle a nieghbor to set him aright, 

When this anceint rhyme will his critics inviegh 
And never a crime on his consceince-need wiegh. 


But while I'm proficeint 

At spelling, I’ve fearec 
Though the rule is efficeint 
The words do look wierd. 


— Detroit Education News 


I don’t know what lessens we had, except that there were 
oral spelling-matches, in which naturally I didn’t shine. - 
From Persons and Places, by George Santayana. 

Naturally. 


— The New Yorker 
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high school love 
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The author of this charmingly frank essay is Barbara Belz, 
winner of Scholastic’s Second Prize Essay Award for 1944. 
Barbara, 16 years old, was a spring graduate from the Horace 
Greeley School in Chappaqua, N. Y. Her teacher was Miss 
Sylvia Kurson. 


OMEBODY asked me a very interesting question the 

other day. A neighbor of mine —the type who thinks 
there’s something wrong with my generation because we 
jitterbug instead of bunny-hug and because we like Frank 
Sinatra instead of Rudolph Valentino said: “My dear, is 
there any such thing as real love in high school?” 

As far as I know, love to us is lots of little things added 
up to big and important things. When we're in love, life is 
wonderful and gay and serious. 

Love is coasting down hill in the winter when it’s so cold 
that the stars look like prisms of ice and your words seem 
to hang visibly in the air. It’s laughing and screaming a lot 
when you tip over, and then going into the house to drink 
hot chocolate in front of the fire. It’s talking on the tele- 
phone — some of it low whispers, some of it loud laughs, 
all of it important. It’s sharing the same nonsensical jokes. 
It’s being cold in your feet and warm in your heart because 
of the fun of talking together. It’s getting home at one 
o'clock, when you were due at twelve, because you had the 
sudden urge to run around the track at midnight. It’s com- 
panionship, loneliness when you're apart, sympathy, and 
understanding. . 

When you're out on dates, you go to a movie, enjoy it, 
run for the train, and then promptly forget what you saw, 
because coming home on the train, you snitch.a red signal 
flag and stick it up a sleeve. You make pests of yourselves 
— trying to ride home on the back platform, walking through 
the dark, empty cars, and laughing all the way. 

On one of those warm nights in May when nothing seems 
to matter except being alive, you sit on the limb of “your” 
tree, talking about baseball or just watching the sky. stained 
by a sunset. slowly darken like a giant shade closing out 
the light fregm the world. Then you walk home, looking 
out for padoodles* so that you can punch each other. You 
lie on the cool grass, damp with an early dew, and maybe 
you talk or maybe you just watch the stars and listen to the 
croak of a frog and the chirp of a cricket, until one of you 
throws a handful of grass at the other. Then it’s a free-tor- 
all, throwing more grass and racing around the house until 
you fall on the ground, gasping for breath. 


* Padoodle. A ca: with one tight. Che one who sees it first, hits the 
other on the arm 
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I remember one evening in late April our doorbell rang 
and, when I answered it, I was invited to go bicycling with 
my hero and three of his friends. | got my bike and we 
went racing down the hill, yelling and trying to cut each 
other out turning the corner. We reached our destination 
four miles later, after coasting down hills, walking up, and 
screaming and laughing. The last hill was the longest, but 
the empty mansion at the top was worth it. It had once 
belonged to a very rich family who lost the money they had 
invested in rat poison way back when the Pied Piper blew 
all the rats out of Hamlin. We climbed in through a window, 
and it was so dark you couldn’t see an inch in front of your 
tongue, when it was stuck out. We decided to investigate 
the cellar, so down we went. I thought | was scared then, 
but when they all went off and left me, I screamed and 
screamed and they finally came back, laughing so hard that 
they could barely talk. 

That's high-school love. You may think it wild, unman- 
nered and false, but I don’t. When you love a person, you 
also love everything connected with him. People are sup- 
posed to have fun in their leisure time, and what is more 
fun than doing the things you've always wanted to do but 
have never had anyone to do them with? That's what love is 
tor: to learn to enjoy yourself and to help the other person 
enjoy himself. 

Love isn’t, tor the younger generation, always moonlight 
and roses, though. Love, to a girl, may mean refusing a big- 
ger and better date, waiting for him after a game, or doing 
his homework. It means that you always want to look es- 
pecially beautiful, to appear especially smart and to try es- 
pecially hard when he’s around, whether it be in English 
recitation or on the hockey field. Love makes little things 
important and important things little, and it gives life that 
rosy look and fizz-water feeling. 
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HE little boy who arranged his blocks in a confused 

jumble of letters and then exclaimed, “See! That doesn’t 
mean anything. That’s poetry!” was reflecting a criticism 
he had heard. The high school boy who slammed his book 
shut after reading two lines of Shelley’s “Skylark” was of 
the same mind when he demanded of his teacher, “What 
does he mean? ‘Bird thou never wert’! It is a bird, isn’t it?” 

Evidently poetry is sometimes baffling. The high school 
boy was baffled by the exaggeration of a poet who with 
one outcry lifted a bird into the realm of spirits. He did 
not know that he was employing the same kind of exaggera- 
tion when he said to his classmate who liked poetry, “You're 
not a boy! You're a sissy pants.” It seems to be a matter 
of who exaggerates and in what terms. 

In what terms! That is, in what words, For words are 
the secret of poetry. It is easy to write prose in rhyme and 
meter. It is not easy to write poetry in the exact language 
of prose. The same words maybe used, in modern poetry 
especially, but they are used in such harmony that they 
change and modify each other like colors in a painting. 
When Wordsworth wished to say that the solitary reaper 
was perhaps thinking of the past when she sang, he wrote 


“Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things 
And battles long ago.” 


These are simple words, any one of which is often used in 
prose. In combination they are magical. They have an 
emotional power seldom found in prose. It is not so much 
the power of rhyme or meter as the power of words, words 
which used alone have a slight suggestion of romance or 
sadness and which are combined to make a music that is 
filled with longing. For the appeal of these lines is the 
rather indefinite, haunting appeal of music. 

When Lowell wished to say that youth has more imagi- 
native pleasure than age, he wrote 


“When I was a beggarly boy, 

And lived in a cellar damp, 

I had not a friend nor a toy, 

But I had Aladdin’s lamp; 

When I could not sleep for the cold, 
I had fire enough in my brain, 

And builded, with roofs of gold, 

My beautiful castles in Spain.” 


This poem has its magic too, and again it is the magic of 
words. The symbols of youth and the dreams of youth are 
the ones often heard — Aladdin’s lamp, castles in Spain, 
fire in my brain, The “beggarly boy” and the “cellar damp” 
add to the romantic conception. The poem is well loved 
because it expresses the older person’s.memory of youth in 
romantic, familiar symbols. Symbols are a device of poetry. 

When Keats wanted to express his sense of thrilling dis- 
covery in reading Homer for the first time, he compared 


POEMS TO REMEMBER 


himself with other discoverers, the astronomer and the ex- 
plorer. 


“Then I felt like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific — and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise — 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien.” 


The vigor and power of the similes make these lines 
famous. But the bold outlines of the pictures and the selec- 
tion of words are remarkable. The dignity of the last line is 
especially striking. It is striking because the movement of 
the figures is suddenly arrested and they are held for all 
time in that attitude of wonder. They are like the figures 
on “The Grecian Urn.” How is this accomplished? Partly 
by the selection of the right words. Can you read surmise 
without pausing before you repeat the sound of s in silent? 
Then too, there are only three important words in the last 
line and they bear the whole weight of accented syllables. 
Of course, rhythm is involved here, too. 

The selection of the right word js not easy, even for a 
great poet. Which of these two couplets do you prefer: 


“Not so much life as on a summer's day 
Robs not at all the dandelion’s fleece” 


or 


“Not so much life as on a summer’s day 
Robs not one light seed from the feathered grass”? 


Do you think that Keats did well to work until he achieved 
the second couplet? Is it a less common illustration? Does it 
use fewer colorless words? Is it lighter, even as the wind 
is light? e 

A high school girl was once reciting the famous simile 
from Sohrab and Rustum which begins 


“For we are all like swimmers in the sea, 
Poised on the top of a huge wave of fate —” 


only she said perched instead of poised. Her classmates 
who shuddered were the ones who possessed the- appre- 
ciation of words which makes lovers as well as writers of 
poetry. 

For words can be simple conveyors of fact. Or they can 
be magic. We can say to our lover or to the world in 
general, “Death will end our love,” and no one will be 
very much moved. It is a fact we have all accepted. But 
we can evoke endless memories and moods if we say the 
same thing in these words: 


“So when you or I are made 

A fable, song, or fleeting shade; 

All love, all liking, all delight 

Lies drown’d with us in endless night.” 
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Oo page for the New England 
issue last week was not large 
enough to hold all the good poetry 
we have from New England. Our 
contributor today sums up the joys 
of being born in Néw England in 
skillful and ‘stirring verse that an 
older poet might be proud to claim 


Song of the Yankee 


1 wasn’t born where the hills roll tree 

And the sun dips down on a lazy sea 

Of yellow grain that ripples and churns 

And swishes whenever the summer 
breeze turns. 

| wasn’t born where the cotton-woods 
blow 

On an August morn, or the great oaks 
grow, 

Or the willows in summer by sparkling 
streams 

Dabble green fingers to catch the 
gleams 

Of the morning sun flicking warm de. 
light 

Through the mists of a world still cold 
with night. 

I wasn’t born where the cattle teed, 

And the cactus catches the tumble- 
weed. 

I wasn’t born where the Pawnee ran, 

Or the Blackfoot trod, or the bold 
Cheyenne 

Fought the White Man’s march to the 
Western shore, 

Or Arapahos followed buffalo spoor. 

I wasn’t born where legends are high 

And men who are famous come back to 
die. 

I wasn’t born in the “blue-grass land,” 

Or Dakota’s hills, or the Redwood 


stand, 

Or the land of the sacred Snake God 
Feast, 

Where the Hopis dance. I was born 
“Down East!” 


I was born in the land of the “thunder 
hole,” 

Where the breakers roar over reef and 
shoal, 

And the lighthouse stands in the raging 
foam. 


: 
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And many a stout New England home 

Bears the marks of a hundred years or 
more, 

Of the salty blast and windy roar. 

I was born in the land of the quiet pine 

And the fishing lakes, and the long, low 
line 

Of farmers’ hills, all ridged with ruts 

Where the cows have walked. And the 
horse-chestnuts 

Hang low in the fall, and split with 
frost, 

And™the forest paths are cool and 
mossed. 

| was born in the good New England 
hills 

Which turn so red in the autumn chills, 

Where the birches, white and zebra- 
black, 

Flutter their leaves, or arch their back 

When the sleet is thick, and they turn 
to glass 

And hang in a sparkling, shimmering 
mass. 

| was born where the autumn smells ot 
smoke, 

And cider is given to hired folk 

When the corn is in and the wagons 
back 

And the pumpkins piled in a yellow 
stack 

And the wood all cut and in the shed 

And the horses curried and stalled and 
fed. 


{ was born in the land where men “go 
down e 

Te the sea in ships,” and Boston town 

Sits close on the shore and looks to the 
sea, 

And remembers an argument over 
some tea 
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And a matter of taxes; remembers the 
blood 

That was shed on the bridge that 
“arched the flood,” 

And the men who shot at the “Lobster- 
backs” 

From behind tree stumps and through 

_ the cracks 

Of low stone walls. And Bunker Hill 

Echoes the clash of the Rebels still. 

I was born where they follow the Mo- 
hawk trail, 

And Sudbury boasts of Longfellow’s 
tale 

Of its Wayside Inn. And the land is 
rich 

With stories of scalpings. And burning 
a witch ~ 

Was a common thing in Salem’s streets 

When Gloucester was trading with 
clipper fleets. 

I was born where Jacob’s Ladder climbs 

The Berkshire Hills, and winter rimes 

The Great Stone Face. And bark canoes 

Ripple the clear and gelid blues 

Of myriad lakes where salmon leap 


. For dragon-flies, and turtles sleep 


On sunny rocks. And Monson slate 

Makes flagstone paths that meet the 
gate 

Of many a house from quaint Lubec 

On down the coast to Castle Neck. 


There are names in the land where I 
was born 

That bring back thoughts of a frosty 
morn 

And steaming breath and an icy pump 

And corn shocks turned to a shadowed 
hump 

Beneath the snow. And a man recalls 

Sebago Lake, or Bellows Falls, 

Or Crawford Notch, or Kineo, 

And wonders if the trails still go 

Where he last followed through the 
woods 

And over the covered bridge that hoods 

The road that roams New England’s 
worn 

And rocky land where I was born 


David Shapleigh, 16 


Greenwich (Conn.) High School 
Catharine R. Wood. Teacher 
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SHARPEN 


® QUIZ YOURSELF! 


1. WHAT’S THE BIG IDEA? 


Read “A Place to Sleep.” Then under- 
line the best completing word or phrase 
in each of the following sentences. 


1. Ensign Roger Martin felt guilty 
after sleeping on the flight deck because 
(a) he knew it was against orders; (b) 
he was ashamed of his fear; (c) none 
of the other men slept topside. 

2. Fat Harry suggested that the best 
way to overcome fear was (a) not to 
think about it; (b) drink plenty of 
coffee; (c) always wear a life pre- 
server. 

8. Cecil found music important be- 
cause (a) it absorbed all his interest; 
(b) it calmed him; (c) he didn’t like 
work, 

4. Roger’s decision to continue sleep- 
ing below decks was (a) the begin- 
ning of his becoming bored with fear; 
(b) the submission of a weak person to 
convention; (c) made because it tired 
him to climb all those stairs. 


ll. FACTS ARE FACTS 


Mark true statements T, false ones F. 
All are based on “24 Hours of a Bomber 
Pilot.” 


1. In an even fight with ten or fif- 
teen fighters, the bombing crew with 
the most confidence stands a good 
chance of winning. 

2. It is usually far more difficult to 
make the takeoff than to wait for start- 
ing time. 

3. Most of the fuel is used up during 
the bomber’s climb period. 

4. Up to the time the bombs are re- 
leased, a pilot works 100 per cent for 


the government and zero per cent for - 


himself. 


iil. HOW’S YOUR JUDGMENT? 


Here is a paragraph summary of what 
Sinclair Lewis has to say in “There’s No 
Excuse for Lateness.” The sentences in 
the summary, however, are out of order. 
Using the numbers in parentheses, can 
you arrange them logically? 

(1) Latecomers of another class 
mean well but lack self-discipline. (2) 
One class of sufferers includes those 
who cannot understand other people’s 
impatience. (3) No matter how ex- 
plained or excused, tardiness is unfor- 
givable. (4) Chronic lateness is a symp- 
tom of some general mental disorder. 


YOUR WITS 


(5) A third class take refuge in “shy- 
ness.” 


iV. CAN YOU PICK ‘EM? 


Although our student contributor to 
this week’s “Round Table” is quite 
gifted, you should be able to detect the 
difference between his lines and those 
of the more famous poets quoted in 
“Words, Words, Words.” Label his lines 
A, those of Wordsworth, Keats, and so 
on B. 


1. “Silent, upon a peak in Darien.” 
2. “Poised on the top of a huge wave of 
fate.” 
8. “Where the breakers roar over reef and 
shoal.” 
. “Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things 
And battles long ago.” 
. “Where the birches, white and zebra- 
black, 
Flutter their leaves, or arch their 
back .. .”~ 


WORDS TO THE WISE 


Match up sides! For each word in 
Column I find the correct meaning in 
Column II, Words are from “There’s No 
Excuse for Lateness.” 


1. foible a. to make angry 
b. relating to disease 
2. captivating  c. a person who goes to 
extremes in enthu- 
siasm 
. always; without 
variation 
. a slight fault or 
weakness 
. to relieve or soothe 
. Slowness; lateness 
. clever; cunning 
i. continuous; never- 
ending 
j. mild; gentle 
. a formal, narrow- 
minded person 
who assumes su- 
perior -virtue or 
wisdom 
l. fascinating; 
ing 
m.in medicine, serious 
enough to threaten 
life 
n,"to cooperate; espe- 
cially in writing 
©. pertaining to the 
mind or soul 
p. known publicly in 
an unfavorable 
light 
q. lingering; pro- 
longed 


. incessant 

. chronic 
pathological 

. psychic 

. invariably 

. collaborate 

. bland 

. infuriate 

. ingenious charm- 

. notorious 

. fanatic 

. prig 

. malignant 

. dilatoriness 


. allay 
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Bomber Pilot 
(Concluded) 


Over the target is one place you can’t 
dodge it. You are working a hundred 
per cent for the government and zero 
per cent for yourself. You just sit there 
and take it. 

Those harmless-looking little black 
puffs now seem to sprinkle the first 
group of planes and you wait for one 
to go down, but they all go through it 
apparently unscratched. It takes a lot 
to knock a Fortress down. 

Formation after formation goes over 


‘the target and the little black puffs 


have spread out into an ever-darken- 
ing black cloud. Jerry knows that you 
have to go through that one place in 
the sky and he is putting up everything 
he has got. When your turn comes the 
cloud is actually too thick to see 
through. 

Then you are in range and the lit- 
tle black puffs are sprinkling your own 
formation. Now you are really being 
peppered with them. Bursts appear be- 
tween you and the next ship with loud 
whoompfs. Several puffs appear dead 
ahead and there is a strong desire to 
pull up or go down to avoid them. But 
that can’t be done on the bomb run. 
You can hear the spent particles rat- 
tle off the tough hide of your ship. At 
least you hope they are spent. 

As you enter the black cloud over the 
target the air becomes quite bumpy and 
you have your hands full keeping her 
steady and in place, so you don’t see all 
the close ones. Maybe just as well, but 
your poor co-pilot has to see them. 

All this time you are waiting for the 
bombs to drop from the ship ahead. 
It seems like a very long time to have 
to fly straight and level and serve as 
such a darned good target and not be 
able to do anything about it. Sud- 
denly beautiful sticks of bombs begin 
to appear in neat stacks from out of 
the ships ahead, and then comes that 
feeling you have been waiting for so 
long — one you'll never forget. The ship 
gives a startled little jump and seems to- 
shake herself free of the load she has 
been' carrying all this way for Uncle 
Sam, and the bombardier sings out, 
“Bombs away.” 

Brother, from that moment on, you 
and your ship are working a hundred 
per cent for yourself. Your job for the 
government has been done and all you 
have to do now is to get home. 


(To be concluded) 


Reprinted by permission of Harper's 
Magazine. 
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_ By C. M. NEWMAN 


NSIGN ROGER MARTIN stood at 

the after end of the flight deck, 
looking out on/the moon-whitened wake 
of the aircraft carrier. He took off his 
cap, letting the breeze cool his fore- 
head. It was a new cap. The device in 
front with the eagle and crossed an- 
chors was still untarnished by salt air. 

He had been aboard ship only ten 
days, the first week of which had been 
spent in harbor in Bermuda. On his 
first night at sea, which was three 
nights ago, as he lay in his third-deck 
bunk, he began to imagine what it 
would be like to be torpedoed and 
drowned. These mental pictures had 
affected him so that he couldn’t go to 
sleep. After he felt sure that most of 
the officers had turned in, he rose from 
his bunk and quietly gathered up his 
blanket and pillow. Avoiding the ward- 
room, he made his way up through the 
galley and onto the hangar deck, where 
he climbed an outside ladder to the 
flight deck. There he slept, fully 
clothed, under the wing of a Douglas 
dive bomber. He awoke before reveille 
and slipped below again to his bunk. 
He knew there was really no need for 
secrecy, because many officers and en- 
listed men slept topside on warm nights; 
it was only his fear that made him feel 
guilty. 

The second night it had rained. This 
time he slept in the passageway off the 
forecastle deck. No one had bothered 
him. Every night at sunset the ship 
was darkened and there was no light 
in the passageways except that from 
the dim red battle lamps. No one in- 
quired about the figure huddled in a 
blanket against the bulkhead. 

The third night he had the midwatch 
in the coding room, which was on the 
level of the flight deck and at the base 
of the “island.” That left him only 
an hour to spend in-his bunk before 
he had to get up for general quarters. 
He didn’t sleep. All day he went around 
feeling tired. Tonight he decided to 
sleep again on the flight deck. He 
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He had an unpleasant feeling every time he crawled through the scuttle. 


turned, put on his cap, and started 
walking forward, meaning to go below 
and get his blanket and pillow. Ahead 
of him the planes were lashed to the 
rose 
against the sky; the propeller blades 
stood out sharp and black. He walked 
with difficulty, ducking under wings, 
stepping over wing lines, dodging 
propellers. When he reached the for- 
ward ladder on the starboard side, he 
paused. The carrier was heading now 
into a broad river of moonlight. Off to 
port, he could see one of the escorting 
destroyers gliding along like a gilded 
metal toy. The trouble was that he also 
could, in his mind’s eye, see beyond the 
destroyer screen. There they would be 
coming to the surface, their conning 
towers breaking the calm of the water. 
The submarines would be calling to 
each other by radio. He had heard their 
signals in the D/F station under the 
flight deck— little burst of dit-dahs that 
were so short you couldn’t get a bear- 
ing on them, They would be gathering 
the pack up ahead. The afternoon’s re- 
port had estimated at least thirty enemy 
submarines in this part of the Atlantic. 

As he stood on the deck, trying to 
muster enough courage to go below, 
he felt ashamed. He wondered if any 
of the other new officers were afraid. 
Those with him in communications 
never spoke of the danger, except to 
joke about it. But they must know, he 
decided, they must realize what lay 
ahead of them in every moment of the 
dark. 

Roger decided that on his way down 
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he would stop in to see if Cecil and 
Fat Harry were still up. They were 
junior lieutenants, both of whom had 
been in the Navy for almost two years. 
They never seemed to be afraid, but 
then they roomed on the zero deck. If 
anything happened, all they’d have to 
do would be to run out on the forecastle 
and they'd be in the clear. They Jhad 
no ladders to climb, no scuttles to 
crawl through. 

He went down the ladder to the gun 
gallery. Each of the twenty-millimeter 
mounts had two square splinter shields 
which looked, he thought, like teach- 
ers’ lecterns. He passed the moon-tipped 
barrel of a five-inch gun. An officer and 
three sailors, one of them wearing head- 
phones, were standing watch beside it. 

As he descended the ladder to the 
forecastle deck, he could hear the faint 
sounds of a phonograph. Cecil and Fat 
Harry usually stayed up late. He walked 
along the passageway, pushed aside 
the fireproof curtain, and entered their 
room. 

“Roger, my boy, come in the house,” 
said Fat Harry. He was sitting beside 
a metal bureau desk, half in the lamp- 
light. Though he was only twenty-seven, 
he was almost bald, and there was a 
deep furrow in each cheek. 

« ‘I thought I'd stop by for a minute,” 
Roger said, taking a chair just inside 
the doorway. 

In one hand Fat Harry held a cup, 
in the other a beef sandwich. Cecil sat 
across from him in a chair by a double- 
tiered bunk — a young man with a thin 
moustache. He was holding a pencil in 
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his right hand and pretending to direct 
the orchestra music coming out of the 
phonograph, which was sitting on the 
metal desk. Cecil had played French 
horn in a small New York orchestra. He 
nodded to Roger. 

“Coffee?” Fat Harry asked. 

“Thanks.” 

Fat Harry leaned over and put his 
cup and sandwich on the desk. From a 
tray on the desk he picked up a ward- 
room coffeepot and another cup. He 
poured it full, added sugar and cream, 
and handed it to Roger. Then he bit 
into his sandwich, washed down the 
mouthful with coffee, and settled back 
in his chair like a country squire before 
his hearth. 

The music stopped, Cecil turned the 
record over, glanced at the label, and 
began intoning: “Next we shall hear 
the Allegro from ‘La Sultane’ suite, by 
Francois Couperin, played by the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra under the 
direction of Vladimir Golschmann.” 
For the moment before the music 
started, he held his pencil in the air, 
then he brought it down smartly on the 
first beat. 

Roger looked searchingly at Cecil and 
Fat Harry, trying to read what was be- 
hind their faces. Presently he began a 
familiar line of conversation, hoping it 
would give him a chance to ask the 
question that was on his mind. 

“Have you decided where we're go- 
ing?” he asked. 

“Dakar, maybe. Maybe the Mediter- 
ranean,” Fat Harry said. “The dope 
ought to be out soon.” 

“It'll be a pretty dangerous trip, 
don’t you think?” 

Fat Harry shrugged. “Not too bad.” 

“I mean a lot of submarines around.” 

“We had another contact just before 
dinner.” 

“Did we? I didn’t know that.” Roger, 
who had been relieved by Fat Harry 
on the late-afternoon watch, tried to 
speak calmly. 

He remembered their first contact, 
just after they left Bermuda. He was 
standing on the forecastle, watching the 
destroyers plow through the white- 
fiecked water. Suddenly the one on the 
starboard bow whipped out of line and 
let go with its Y gun. The depth charge, 
a big metal cylinder, arched into the 


air and then disappeared into the water.- 


In a moment a large, circular space of 
ocean raised itself in a glassy hemi- 
sphere. Through this glassy surface, a 
tower of water was thrust upward, and 
from within it a smaller column of 
water. Then there was a thud. Roger 
felt the concussion through the deck 


plates of the forecastle. 
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“What do you think would happen 
if a torpedo hit us?” he asked. 

Fat Harry sipped his coffee. “If it hit 
the bow, we could take it. A hit on 
the fantail would cripple us but we 
wouldn’t sink. If it hit amidships, where 
the aviation gas and the magazines are 
— phffft!” 

A hit anywhere, Roger thought, 
might wreck the ladders leading to the 
decks. He was silent for a minute. Then 
he looked at Fat Harry. “Aren’t you 
afraid?” he asked. 

Fat Harry put down his cup and 
glared at him. “Me afraid? Me? Why, 
boy, haven’t you heard? Whenever a 
new ensign comes aboard, the captain 
points me out and says, ‘See him? That's 
Fat Harry. He’s fearless.’” Fat Harry 
grinned. “You're damn right I’m afraid. 
Sc is anyone, if he thinks about it. I 
don’t think about it. But if the time 
comes, I’m prepared. See that?” He 
pointed to a kapok life jacket that 
hung in one corner of the room, by the 
metal wardrobe. “Bring it over here. 
T'll show you.” 

Roger got the heavy life preserver, 
which was to be worn as a jacket and 
had a neckpiece like a horse collar. Sev- 
eral pieces of cord had been attached 
to the jacket by safety pins. To one 
cord Fat Harry had tied a package of 
cigarettes and a box of matches, to an- 
other a bar of chocolate, to the third a 
flashlight, to the fourth a half-pint bot- 
tle of water. All were encased in oil- 
cloth, which was held in place with 
rubber bands. Fat Harry looked at this 
array and laughed. “When I go over the 
side, I'll be well heeled.” He looked at 
Roger, “You're not worried, are you?” 

“I'm down on the third deck. If a 
torpedo hit, I'd have trouble getting 
out.” 

“I used to be down there. It’s a 
chance you take.” 

“If I could just stop thinking about 
it.” 

“You'll get over it,” Cecil said. He 
stopped directing his orchestra. “It up- 
set me at one time. But I got over it. 
You'll get over it, too. Not because 
you become brave or reconcile yourself 
to the idea of a nasty death but simply 
because you'll become bored with being 
afraid. Night after night, always the 
threat of death. It gets to be boring. 
I prefer Couperin.” He turned the 
music up a little and waved his pencil 
— down, left, right, up. Now, with one 
hand, he motioned to the woodwinds in 
the front of the invisible orchestra to 
come up, now to the brass in the back 
rows to play more softly. “You get bored 
with fear and let something else absorb 
you, For some men, their work aboard 
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ship is enough. For me, it isn’t. But 
then I have my music. Fat Harry has 
food and drink. You'll find something.” 

“More coffee?” Fat Harry asked, lean. 
ing over to refill his cup. 

“No, thank you.” Roger got up to 
leave. Cecil was putting on a new rec- 
ord, He smiled at Roger. “You'll get over 
it,” he said. 

When “Roger left, the phonograph 
was playing Mozart’s Symphony No. 
29, in A major. He went down the pas- 
sageway, descended a ladder to the first 
deck and then another ladder to the 
second deck. He felt a little better now. 
He was relieved to know that he wasn’t 
the only one who was afraid. Just out- 
side the wardroom smoking room was 
a closed hatch. Inside of\it was a scut- 
tle, a circular opening no larger than 
a porthole. He had an unpleasant feel- 
ing every time he crawled through one. 
He stared at it. It was like the opening 
to a tomb. 

Bracing himself, he lowered himself 
feet first through the scuttle and down 
still another ladder to the third deck. 
He was at the waterline. His bunk was 
a lower one in a double-tiered row 
along the bulkhead between the war- 
rant officers’ mess and the junior offi- 
cers’ bunk room. Most of the bunks were 
filled, their occupants sleeping quietly. 
The only sound ‘was the whirring of 
the blowers. In spite of the blowers, the 
air was bad down there. Roger walked 
te his bunk and then stood looking down 
the long, catacomb-like passageway. 

He could see and feel it now, almost 
as if it were happening: the terrific ex- 
plosion, the bulkhead giving way, the 
lurch as the ship rolled on her side, 
darkness, and the water coming in. He 
began to breathe in short, nervous jerks, 
as though he were suffocating. The 
sweat came out on his forehead. From 
his bunk he picked up his blanket and 
pillow. 

He walked on tiptoe to the foot of 
the Jadder. There, his foot on the bot- 
tom rung, he waited. The realization 
came over him that some night he 
would have to begin sleeping below 
decks, There were other officers and 
hundreds of sailors who were doing it. 

He walked back and put the blanket 
and pillow on the bunk. Then he took 
off, his untarnished cap, his life belt, 
his shoes, socks, black tie, khaki shirt 
and trousers, and crawled in. Lying 
there, tense and wide-awake, his fore- 
head moist, he wondered how long it 
was likely to be before he became bored 
with the fear. 


Copyrighted. Reprinted by permission 
of The New Yorker. 
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uscles, 
AYM SALOMON was born in Poland ueolea 
and later worked for Polish indepen- Sea 
dence. In 1772 he was forced to flee to “ R active | 
England and then to America. ; LOY ay MA) SSS : blood ¢ 
_,He became a broker in New Yorkatd 7 ‘Sclomon’made friends with the Hessians, who had been hired a 
joi e mov : <1 any F 
pendence. During the British occupation to fight for the British, and urged them to b Thess 
of New York, Salomon worked for the € ond ol 
American “underground” group —the 2. in August, 1778, Salomon gamma 
Sons of Liberty. was arrested by the British The 
Salomon was arrested as a spy in endicondemmned etek But! - (hold 
1776, but was paroled after a brief im- ' me 30] he escaped from prison and ins. The 
prisonment, and then was arrested and 18) € ~~ _ bl 
put in prison again in 1778. lacking: 
The diary of Robert Morris, Congress’ if » 
Superintendent of Finance, shows thgt ie oe 
he called on Salomon for loans no less type A, 
than 75 times. used to 
Although ill with tuberculosis brought fusion, 
on by his imprisonment, Salomon did not cells. 
spare himself. He lent more than $650,- F i - 
000 to the Government and left his fam- ri ri : 
ily penniless when he died. i 
Salomon rests today in an unmarked some pr 
grave —a forgotten hero of American fective 
history. plasma. 
sure cat 
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pio cn A 3. Salomon became a leading broker in Philadelphia. He re- ~ bs 
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4. Salomon was attending services on Yom Kippur wins af 
when he received an urgent request for $20,000 from seta 
Robert Morris. He raised the money in the synagogue. sieht “ad 
crease bl 
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Blood Facts 


Dr. Stokes’ measles preventive was 
made possible by the fundamental 
studies in blood chemistry made by Dr. 
Edwin Joseph Cohn, of Harvard. Dr. 
Cohn has made blood do amazingly 
helpful things. 

But what is blood? it is made up of: 

(1) corpuscles. or cells: red cor- 
puscles, various types of white cor- 
puscles, and blood platelets, which 
contain thrombin that makes fibrinogen 
active to form the cibrin that makes 
blood clot. 

(2) Small globules of fat. 

(3) Plasma, or liquid, containing fi- 
brinogen, calcium salts, water, proteins. 

The main blood proteins are albumins 
and globulins. (The measles preventive, 
gamma globulin, is a blood protein.) 

The most amazing globulins are the 
- (hold your breath!) isohemagglutin- 
ins. These determine your blood group. 
Your blood may be of type A or B iso- 
hemagglutinins or of type O (blood 
lacking isohemagglutinins.) - 

If you have type A isohemagglutin- 
ins, only the blood of a person also of 
type A, or a person of type O, can be 
used to give you a “whole” blood trans- 
fusion. Type B would clump your red 
cells. 

Some of Dr. Cohn’s work has led to 
the following new discoveries: 

— A serum albumin (a protein tound 
in serum — the blood’s salts, water and 
some proteins) that is five times as ef- 
fective in preventing shock as is 
plasma. Shock is lowered blood pres- 
sure caused by leaking of blood fluid 
into the body tissues after a wound, It 
generally is treated in war theaters by 
giving plasma transfusions. 

— Use of red blood corpuscles (hith- 
erto thrown away in the preparation of 
plasma for transfusions) of type O blood 
for injections to patients suffering from 
anemia. 

~— Pure fibrin and thrombin, used to 
control bleeding in operations. 

— Fibrin foams, used as a film to heal 
burns; and fibrin film, used to coat the 
brain in cases where the brain’s pro- 
tecting outer membrane has been hurt. 

— Use of red blood corpuscles-coated 
bandages to promote healing of wounds. 

— Reinjection of blood donors’ red 
blood corpuscles back into his or her 
veins after the plasma has been re- 
moved, which allows donors to give 
blood every week, instead of waiting 
tight weeks. (This procedure may in- 
crease blood donating 800 per cent.) 

NANCY GENET 





Do you know what a 


“‘Breadboard Layout’ is? 


Mostit le enincti 


to these questions 
clout AMATEUR RADIO 


1. What does the amateur mean when he speaks of a “breadboard layout"? 2. To 
what part of his equipment is the amateur referring when he speaks of his “bug"’? 
3. What does the following code message mean? “Pse. QSL. OM." 4. What does 
this symbol stand for? -<c.o- (Answers at bottom of page) 


Anateur radio operators have a lot of fun. In peace time they 
used to sit up nights and talk in code and voice to other amateurs 
half way around the world. In war time many an amateur has 
distinguished himself in vital communications work in the armed 
services. Many amateurs have started this fascinating hobby as 
young as 10 or 12 years of age. There's fun ahead for you on the 
short wave bands. Hallicrafters will have the kind of a set you want 
— high in performance but not too high in price. . 


The answers to hundreds of other questi about 
radio are in a book called “How to Become a Radic Ama- 
teur.” It’s published by the American Radio Relay League at 
West Hartford, Connecticut. You can get your copy for a 
quarter. Specify Book SM-1. (No stamps please.) 





Answers 


1. A “breadboard layout" is a temporary or experimental 
layout of a circuit, executed before permanent connections 
are made. 

2. “Bug” is the name the amateur uses for an automatic 
sending key. 

3. This code message means: “Please send card of acknow!- 
edgment, old man,” used by amateurs to confirm names and 
location of new stations they pick up. 

4. This symbol stands for o fuse. 


THE BALLICRAFTERS CO., MANUFACTURERS OF RADIO AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT, CHICAGO 16, U.S.A 





YOUR FRIENDS! 


YOUR 


SCHOOL! 


YOUR WORLD! 


YOUR HOME! 


QUILL AND SCROLL 


YOUR FUTURE! 


al 

do yoi 
think 
about? 


All are part of the greatest, most challenging 
period of the world’s history. You can write 


- about ail ALL in poetry, fiction or other prose. 


JOURNALISM AWARDS 


Prizes for the following types of 
published news stories are offered 
by Quill and Scroll, International 
Honorary Society for High School 
Journalists: (1) News story; (2) 
Feature story; (3) Interview; (4) 
Sports story; (5) Columns; and 
‘6) Editorials. Three prizes in each 
of the six divisions of $25, $10, and 
$5 in War Bonds or Stamps. 


Also there will be a special prize of $100 
in War Bonds in memory of Miss Ernestine 
Taggerd, late Literary Editor of SCHOLASTIC, 
Details in Awards Rules Booklet. 


Then enter your work in 


Scholastic LITERARY AWARDS 


$1,500 in Prizes plus a chance to see your writing in PRINT! 

—All undergraduates in 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th and 12th grades in any 
public, private, 6r parochial schools in the United States, its possessions, or 
Canada are eligible. Students graduated in January or February, 1944, are 
free to participate, if the work entered was completed prior to graduation. 
You can send your entries any time up until the closing date, March 15, 
1945, to Scholastic Awards Literary Committee, 220 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

READ THE CLASSIFICATIONS CAREFULLY— PLAN NOW TO 
ENTER SOON. 


For complete rules and instructions, send today for a Literary 
Awards Rules Booklet to Scholastic Magazine, 220 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


NEXT WEEK—Announcement of the Music Division of Scholastic Awards! 


Enter 
ally 
or 
all 


SHORT STORY—Any fictional narrative 
about a group of characters in a given 
setting may be submitted. Length limit: 
4,000 words. First prize $50, and second 
and third prizes, $25 in War Bonds will 
be given. In addition, ten prizes of $5 
each in War Stamps. 

ESSAY—Familiar essays on any subject. 
Length limit: 2,000 words. First prize $50; 
second and third, $25 in War Bonds. In 
addition, ten prizes of $5 each in War 
Stamps. 

POETRY—All forms of verse, rhymed or 
free. Length limit: nof less than 50 lines, 
not over 200 lines. First prize $50, second 
and third prizes, $25 each in War Bonds. 
Ten prizes of $5 each in Wer Stamps. 

RADIO PLAY ON BROTHERHOOD—Dra- 


matic script, on an original idea, empha- 
sizing understanding among the peoples 
of the world. Length limit: 3,000 words. 
First prize, $25; second and third, $15 and 
$10 in War Stamps. 


LITERARY ARTICLE—Critical or biograph- 
ical essays on some subject of literary 
importance. Limit: 1,000 words. Three 
prizes: $15, $10 and $5 in War Stamps. 


BOOK REVIEW—Reviews setting forth 
pertinent details about the book and ex- 
pressing some literary judgment. No syn- 
opses. Limit: 500 words. Three prizes: $15, 
$10 and $5 in War Stamps. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH—Everyone 


has had at least one experience in his 
life that marked a turning point of one 


kind or another. Limit 1,000 words. Three 
prizes: $15, $10 and $5 in War Stamps. 


HUMOR—Satire, parody, er original 
humorous anecdote desired. Limit: 500 
words. Three prizes: $15, $10 and $5 in 
War Stamps. 


HISTORICAL ARTICLE—An informative 
article, preferably based on original or 
first-hand sources, on any phase of his- 
tory, ancient, modern, or American social 

history. Limit: 1,500 words. Three prizes: 
$15, $10 and $5 in War Stamps. 


CURRENT EVENTS—Any article analyzing 
and some important present- 
day, em omy Limit: 1,500 words. 
Three prizes: $15, $10, and $5 in Wer 
Stamps. 


%& We've used this picture of a lovely GIRL, Gloria Callen, former national back stroke 
champion. We know BOYS think . . . and we're anxious to. have them enter, also. 
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Radio News and Notes 
by Gretta Baker 
THE WINNAHI 


If you were of voting age today, 
which candidate would you vote for? 
Last month Scholastic Magazines sent 
ballots on this question to over 1200 
high schools that belong to the Institute 
of Student Opinion. The Institute was 
established over a year ago by Scholas- 
tic Magazines to give boys and girls of 
high school age a voice in national 
affairs. To date the Institute has con- 
ducted five nation-wide polls. The 
above question is Number 6 in the 
survey. 

Results of the straw vote will be 
announced on a nation-wide broadcast 
Saturday, October 21, from 10:30 to 
11 a.m. on the Mutual network. This 
will be the first in a new series of pro- 
grams to be heard on the third Satur- 
day of each month from October 
through May. The series will be part of 


Bob Emery’s popular “Rainbow House,” 
long-time favorite of the teen-age 
crowd, and will be in charge of your 
Radio Editor. If you want to hear some 
verbal fireworks, tune in October 21 at 
10:30 a.m. on your nearest Mutual sta- 
tion. A group of high school editors will 
go to town for their favorite candidates 
(two for Roosevelt, two for Dewey) 
and the results of the national poll will 
be announced. 

By the way, if your school wants to 
take part in the polls this year, write to 
Institute of Student Opinion, Scholastic 
Magazines, 220 East 42d Street, New 
York 17, N. Y., for an application. 


VACUOUS VARIETIES 


To many Rudy Vallee fans, the new 


Saturday night show at 8 p.m. over 
NBC 8 a big disappointment. Rudy’s ex- 
cellent showmanship and pleasant-per- 
sonality are obscured by an ill-assorted 
“clambake” that is supposed to be a 
“rehearsal” of the actual broadcast. The 
popular singer breezes in and out of 
the script as director and occasionally 
stops to sing a song or two. But this is 
hardly enough to sustain interest in the 
balance of the program. A recent sam- 
ple included a raucous vocal ensemble, 
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- 


an impersonation of a sports announcer 
at an auto race (neither funny nor 
clever), a brief scene from a movie, and 
a poorly delivered gossip column. 
Here’s hoping Rudy will revamp his 
show and give himself a break! 

(All times given are Eastern 
Time.) 


War 


BOB EMERY 








of “Coke” 





COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Have a Coca-Cola=Eat, drink and enjoy yourself 


... or adding refreshment to a backyard barbecue 
Plenty of ice-cold Coca-Cola helps make any barbecue a success. Have plenty 


ice-cold and ready to drink. When you shop, remember to ask 
for Coca-Cola. Everywhere, Coca-Cola stands for the pause that refreshes,— 
has become a high-sign of hospitality in the American home. 


the glol 
high-sign 


It’s natural for popular names 
to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
tions. That’s why you hear 
Coca-Cola called “Coke”. 











DURA-GLOSS noi pls 


docs your haan good. 


The polish fs applied to the bottle- 
cap, s@ you can see what each 
shade will look ‘like. 


You'll look and feel glamorous when you have Dura-Gloss on your 
fingernails. Use this superb polish which contains “Chrystallyne” for 
all important occasions and glamor moments. It’s so satisfactory and 
“right.” The smooth way it goes on the nails, and the speed with which 
it dries; are well-known to all who use it. Get Dura-Gloss today—at 
cosmetic counters, 10¢ plus tax. jen eerie Some”. 





SHORT SHOTS 


Ever hear of a french fried potato 
that wrecked a football team? Just ask 
Lynn Waldorf, coach of Northwestem 
University. A few Saturdays ago, his 
star quarterback, Jack Doyle, cracked a 
rib in practice. It hurt but was nothing 
serious, 

The following Tuesday, Jack was eat. 
ing french fried potatoes when a chip 
caught in his throat. He started cough- 


ing and before he knew it, he had frac- § 


tured the injured rib! Poor Coach Wal- 
dorf had to go without a good quarter- 
back for two weeks, 

The St. Louis Cardinals may be the 
big cheese in the National League. But 
to Bucky Walters, Cincinnati pitcher, 
they’re just limburger. Bucky faced the 
Cards six times the past season — and 
licked "em every time. He shut ’em out 
four times. 

When Ike Armstrong, football coach 
of Utah University, gazed at the 16 
and 17-year-old candidates who turned 
out for the first practice, he wondered 
how he was going to pick a first team. 
He rubbed his chin. That gave him an 
idea. 

“All boys who shave step forward,” 
he barked. Eleven boys stepped out, 
and Ike had his first team. 

Out in Forbes Field, home of the 
Pittsburgh Pirates, the groundskeeper 
almost popped his eyeballs when, :t 
the close of a game, he saw a little six- 
year-old girl running the bases and slid- 
ing into each one like a big leaguer. 

The mystery was soon cleared up. 
The girl turned out to be Joan DiMag- 
gio, daughter of Vince, the Pirate out- 
fielder. Little Joan, it seems, is a base- 
ball nut who gets in a little practice 
whenever she can. 

There’s something about the number 
9 that keeps haunting Jim Connolly, 
fullback for the Boys’ Latin School 
(Baltimore, Md.) six-man football team. 
Last season in the city league, he fir- 
ished 9th in yards gained, 9th in points 
scored, 9th in tackles made, .and 9th 
among the honorable mentions for all- 
league honors. 

There are four free-style races in the 


| women’s national swim championships 


—and this year one girk copped them 
all! The new swim sensation is Ano 
Curtis, 18, of San Francisco. She is 5 
feet 10 inches, weighs 160 pounds, has 
blonde hair and is prettier than a pic 
ture. She’s already signed up for the 
movies, — Herman MasIN 
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yous just had another round 
with the family and you're in a 
first-class “mad.” You stomp upstairs 
to your room, bang the door shut, 
and flop on the bed. You're seething 
inside, as you stare at the ceiling. 
What can a girl do about parents 
who are “absolutely unreasonable,” 
who won't let you have dates or even 
choose your own friends, who are 
always barking at you to “do this” 
and “do that,” but who won't let you 
do anything that’s fun? 

You get up, detour around a pile 
ot dirty clothes and a sweater which 
missed the chair, and go to the 
dresser. You stand there glaring into 
the mirror. You see a girl whose hair 
hasn't been combed since mid-after- 
neon and who has pencil smudges 
un her chin, whose blouse is soiled 
and whose skirt looks as if it had 
been slept in. You see, in the back- 
ground, a room which looks as if it 
had been buzz-bombed! 

So what? So you’d better snap out 
of your “mad” and do some clear, 
straight thinking! 


by thy Teed. 


Q. How can you convince your 
parents that you‘re old enough to 
have dates? 


A. Prove it! If your parents think 
you're too young for dating, it may be 
because you act childish in their pres- 
ence. And a girl who can’t — or won't — 
take care of herself, her room, her 
clothes and other possessions isn’t going 
to convince them that she’s grown-up. 
As for stomping, slamming, and pouting 
— that’s baby stuff! 

Just when you're old enough to have 
dates is as. much your responsibility as 
it is your parents’ — and be glad of it. 
It there were a certain age at which 
girls could start dating, it might be six- 
teen (as for getting an automobile 
driver’s license) and that wouldn’t suit 
many high school girls today. 

If you want to prove to your parents 
that you're grown-up, then act it! Take 
over the planning of meals, grocery- 
buying, and cooking of dinners for a 
month and show them that you know 
the value of a dollar in the household 
budget. Volunteer to look after the 
younger members of the family at least 


one night a week, so that your parents — 


can have a movie date themselves. 
Make out your own clothes budget, so 
that your Dad will. save money, and 
stick to your soda-and-movies allowance 
without borrowing for a month. Keep 
your room clean, your clothes and per- 
sonal possessions in order (without 
having te be told), and make the most 
of your personal appearance. That's 
being grown-up. 

You'll be surprised at the results, if 
you build up your family’s confidence 
in you before you start asking for special 


privileges. You can break down their. 


resistance to dating, stayimg out after 
ten o'clock, attending public dances, 
etc., much easier and quicker this way 
than by long-winded arguments. Ac- 
tions speak louder than words. 


Q. Why do parents so often ob- 
ject to the friends you choose? Is 
there anything you can do about it? 


A. If they object, nine times out of 
ten it’s because you haven’t given them 
the chance to know your friends or to 
see their good qualities, as you do. 
When Mom asks, “Who was that on 
the phone?” it isn’t just idle curiosity 
on her part, it’s a genuine isterest in 
the people you know. And what does 


(Concluded on next page) 
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Life insurance obligations 
can never be forgotten, 
though they sometimes 
are neglected. 


The “still small voice” in 
the heart of any bread- 
winner constantly reminds 
him of his omission if he 
has failed to provide 
enough protection for 
those who depend upon 
him for necessities. 


For an instant reply, ask 
yourself whether you 
have an adequate life in- 
surance program. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Too Soph(t)? 


A squirrel looked at a sophomore 
*His mother’s eyes did meet. 
“Yes, darling,” said his mother, 
“But it’s not the kind we eat!” 
The Jamesonian, Loughlin H. 8., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


pants selecting. Every time Papa would 
open his mouth, Mama would shut him 
up with, “You don’t want that pair. 
Show us some more, clerk.” 

At long last the clerk picked up the 
only remaining pair. “If these aren't 
satisfactory,” he said to Papa, “we 
haven't a thing for you. Why don’t you 
try them on?” 

Papa made no comment but passed 
the pair of pants to Mama. “You try 
‘em on,” he said acidly. 

Jefferson County (Wis.) Union 


Boy dates Girl 
(Concluded) 


she get for an answer? “Oh, just a girl 
(or a hoy) I know.” Why not tell her 
what girl or which boy? Why not tell 
her that Judy is secretary of the class, 
has a wonderful sense of humor, and is 
interested in photography? Or that Jack 
is a swell dancer, plays on the basket- 
ball team, and wants to be a bom- 
bardier? 

Don’t treat your family as if they 
were museum pieces. They may not be 
able to talk your slanguage, but they're 
just as much a part of this day-and-age 
as you are. Yet most of the time you 
treat them as if they were too ancient 
or too dumb to understand anything 
that goes on in your world. When Dad 
t asks, “What happened at school to- 
day?” you shrug and say, “Oh, the usual 
thing.” And all he ever finds out about 
“the usual thing” is what comes home 
on your report card — sometimes not a 
very good argument that you're old 
enough to be in. high school, let alone 
having dates or choosing your own 
friends. 

The next time your parents ask you 
that question, tell them about the as 
sembly program and what the guest 
speaker talked about; tell them about 
the meeting of the Camera Club, the 
Personality Club, or band rehearsal; 
tell them about an experiment you per- 
formed in science lab or a demonstra 
tion lesson in home eck. They may not 
understand it all, but the fact that you 
do will make you seem older and wiser 
to them, more capable of making your 
own decisions and of choosing your 
own friends. 


British 
there?” 
Soldies 
British 
British 
there?” 
Soldie: 
British 
soldiers.” 
British 
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Papa’s Pants 


The timid little man and his large, 
dominating wife breezed into the cloth- 
ing store, seeking a pair of pants for 
Papa. Mama, however, was doing the 





Nothing 


-than a sk 


AK BUND ies 


(/¢ 
18 
Vass f 


Ist PRIZE $25 War Bond 
Bad FREE. vepcedccccccccedeccesss $15 in War Stamps 
3rd PRIZE. ..........0..-.......+.. $10 in War Stamps 
4th PRIZE 15 Prizes of $1 in War Stamps 
100 Honorable Mentions: 1-lb. packages of Planters Peanuts 


FREE TO EVERY CONTESTANT: Attractive new 2-color poster, 
“Playing Fitness is Fighting Fitness’’—suitable for framing. I!- 
lustrated with action photographs from Planters advertisements. 


FIND 10 MISTAKES IN THIS PICTURE 


Wicd 6 





Read These Rules Carefully 


1 Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 4, Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 


compete. 


9 Study the scene above and list on a sheet 

» of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list submit 
a slogan, totaling 15 words or less, on Planters 
Peanuts. 


8 Each contestant may submit more than 

% one entry. Send empty Planters Peanut 
bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut 
with each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimi 
of the label on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. 
On top of page write your name, age, home ad- 
dress, city and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or 
picture securely to your entry. 


Rm. 2408, 220 East 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y., to arrive by midnight, January 2, 
1945. No entries accepted after that date. 
5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct lists of 10 mistakes in the picture, 
and whose slogans are « idered most 
and suitable for advertising and publicity use. 
Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be an- 
nounced in Senior Scholastic, World Week and 
Junior Scholastic, February 5, 1945 issues. In 
the event “of a tie for any prize offered, a prize 
identical with: that tied for will be awarded each 
tying contestant. 
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Identification 


British Sentry: “Halt. .. . Who goes 
there?” 

Soldiers: “British soldiers.” 

British Sentry: “Pass, British soldiers.” 

British Sentry: “Halt. Who goes 
there?” . 

Soldiers: “Free French soldiers.” 

British Sentry: “Pass, Free Freach 
soldiers.” 

British Sentry: “Halt. 
there?” 

Soldiers: “Who-the-heck wants to 
know?” 

British Sentry: “Pass, American sol- 
diers ” 


. . Who goes 





Nothing Will Please Her More 


-than a skillfully drawn silhouette dedicated to 
Dear Mother” and 


$2.00. Order 
for Xmas TODAY-—send M O 
or check 

SILH-O-GRAPH CO.—Dept. S$ 
3920 Olive, St. Lovis 8, Mo. 


™, STAFF. 





~~ 


TIT 


TLV 
Wow! $10.00 Worth of Fun, Only 10c! 


3 Foreign Stamps, unsorted and (mostiy on 
bits of paper) just a: received from the church missions 
id other sources. Africa, So. America, Australia, China, 
Philippines, Dutch Indies, 
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*We Challenge You (Quiz)———_____ 

**24 Hours of a Bomber Pilot (Part 1), by 
one of them 

**There’s No Excuse for Lateness, by Sin- 
clair Lewis 

**High School Love, by Barbara Belz___ 
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**The Round Table. 
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BOYS GET YOUR COPY 
OF THIS COMPLETE FLIGHT 


“rede = FEEL 


EIGHTEEN LESSONS IN FLY- 

ING . . . eighteen exciting, interesting, easily 
understood lessons including al! the fundamentals 
you'll need to know to become an aircraft pilot! 
FREE, this big, 32-page flying book with 28 illus- 
trations may open the door to you for a successful, 
well-paying, lifetime career in aviation. ‘‘HOW 
TO FLY’ prepares you for the opportunities that 
ere yours in the present ‘“‘Air Age." It gives 
you valuable technical knowledge . . . aviation 
*“language"’ a sound, thorough app-oach to the 
science of flying as a career! “‘HOW TO FLY" 
also describes all common aviation terms, outlines 
various fundamental flight monevuvers, lists job 
opportunities! Military aviation section, including 
aircraft identification pages, fighter tactics and Air 
Forces insignia charts — together with section on 
Jet Propulsion, The Flying Wing and the Heli- 
copter, makes *‘HOW TO FLY"’ one of the timeli- 
est, most valuable books of its kind ever published. 


\V@Here’s how to get your 


Simply send us your name, ad- 
dress, enclosing 10c in coin or 
stamps f® cover postage and 
handling, and *“‘HOW TO 
FLY’ will be sent to you 
immediately! Write today! 


lay Streets, Cincinnati 14, Ohic 
MANUFACTURERS OF 











The Dennison Handy Helper says: 
Wilful Destruction, Plain Misuse 


or Careless Loss Has No Excuse 








“What to do” when the gang comes over? There’s 
‘a whole flock of answers in the revised 75th 
Anniversary edition of Pillsbury’s ““Cookin’ Up 
Kitchen Dates.” It’s a slick booklet—lively 
reading, chuckly pictures, swell ideas. 

You know how the guys and gals like to gather 
in the kitchen. Well, ““Cookin’ Up Kitchen Dates” 
tells you how to do something about it . . . to 
make yours the best party ever. And this revised 
issue includes an entirely new recipe section with 
party suggestions that are super. 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. Dp 
[Formerly named PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY] Sewers 


There's 
Something 
Bewitchin’ 
about a 
Kitchen 








You'll like “Cookin’ Up Kitchen Dates” — it 
cartoons, quiz section, and quick recipes. It’s just 


what you need for your date night fun. 
Send for your free copy. . . use the coupon 
It’ll take just a minute and bring you hours of fun 


Please me my free copy of “‘Cookin’ Up Kitchen 
Dates 
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HOW I USE SCHOLASTIC 


Teacher Competition in Classroom Methods 


The first half of Miss Wyckoff’s letter 
appeared in last week's issue. She teaches 
English in the Weequahic High School, 
Newark, New Jlersey. The remainder 
follows. 


The methods of presentation to be used 
on the day set aside for Scholastic were 
always chosen by the student committee 
from class suggestions. The chairman con- 
sulted with me, but had ideas well or- 
ganized, taking little of my time. 

Here are methods they used most often: 


FAVORITE ASSIGNMENT: Panels. 
If the committee chose two or three larger 
features for the week, groups were formed 
for panel discussion of them. Panel mem- 
bers were selected by the committee, for 
usually there were many volunteers. - 

The chairman gave a precis of the selec- 
tion to be discussed. This was followed by 
questions to the panel by the chairman. 
Ten minutes were allowed for this part of 
the program. Class questions and com- 
ments followed. The student leadership is 
kept under the supervision of the teacher 
at all times. The chairman refers to the 
teacher for comments at the close of the 
discussion. 

QUIZ PROGRAMS. Popular radio pro- 
grams — “Take It or Leave It,” “Dr. 1.Q.,” 
“Quiz Kids,” “Information, Please” — sup- 
plied models for this type of program. 
They were entirely student-managed, and 
proved most popular and entertaining. 

Take It or Leave It. The chairman 
selected four articles which were assigned 





Qe a a ee, 


TO TEACHERS 


United Air Lines offers 
the popular 55 piece aviation teaching kit 
for which there is a charge of 25¢ each 
postpaid. 

Also For The Use of Your Students 

the Following Free of Charge: 

1. A booklet, “The Story of United Air 
Lines.” 
2. A directory leaflet of Free and In- 
expensive Aviation Source Materials. 
3. An illustrated six-page folder to help 
locate, name and learn some use of each 
of 50 parts of a Mainliner. In sets of 10. 
4. A colorful six-page leaflet, “Your 
Future in the Age of Flight.” In sets of 10. 








Write United Air Lines, Schoo! and College 
Service. Palmer House, Chicago 3, Ill. 





New 160-page catalog and subscription 
Lagniappe, Our drama newspaper, free 


churches, Grange, Little Theatres. 


ROW, PETERSON & CO, Srarmees ae 





reading for the entire class in preparation 
for the program the following day. The 
chairman prepared five questions graded 
in order of difficulty. When the class met 
the following day, she called for volun- 
teers to take the questions. Grades were 
used instead of money —a $64 question 
correctly answered was an A. The student 
reserved the right to stop after any ques- 
tion, as in the radio program. 

Information, Please. The chairman 
chose the “experts” who were to appear on 
the program the preceding day. The chair- 
man decided which article’ were to be 
used to test the experts. The class studied 
the articles the night before the program 
and prepared the questions. The chairman 
was the “Clifton Fadiman” and led the 
program. The class did the quizzing, with 
the chairman calling on students for ques- 
tions. 

CORRELATION: Short Story Unit. In 
our regular work we had developed stand- 
ards for judging short stories. We headed 
them, “What a Short Story Should Give 
Me.” Many times these points vere used 
by the chairman of the week as a basis for 
judging Scholastic short stories. 

Oral English Unit. How to be at ease 
before an audience was our goal in this 
unit. Scholastic content was used as a basis 
for class talks, because it was current live, 
informative, interesting, varied. It fitted the 
high school level well and was adapted to 
short talks. The talks came every two weeks 
and were limited to two ninutes. 

TECHNICAL. ENGLISH: The first ten 
minutes of the English period were always 
used for remedial work in Correct Usage, 
Vocabulary, Punctuation. One~ week, the 
chairman of the Scholastic program 
planned a unit on technical English from 
the test page of that week’s issue. It was 
placed on the board before school in the 
morning and used for the first ten minutes 
of the period instead of the work I usually 
gave. I frequently used the tes’ page for 
this regular ten-minute remedial period. 

Spelling. “How to Spell a Word” was 
the article we used. The chairman had the 
class read and discuss the principles ex- 
plained in the article and from this they 
developed ideas for applying the principles 
to their own spelling weaknesses. There- 
after, the principle »f mnemonics was used 
by each student in every spelling lesson, 
on his page of individual spelling demons. 

Vocabulary. We use “Words to the 
Wise” every week. This vocabulary study 
was not left to the chairman plan of selec- 
tion. For vocabulary study I had always 
had the students keep a section of their 
English notebooks for the -ocabulary unit. 
Into this section they copied the column 
of words from “Words to the Wise.” After 
studying the examples accompanying the 
list, and finding the right word for the 
sentence, synonyms were written beside 
the original column in the notebook. Col- 
umns.of words to be matched were entered 
in the same way. . 


For The EXTRA 
Enthusiasm Of 
The SUCCESSFUL 
Classroom 


TEACHING AIDS 


FREE and inexpensive materials 
available through SCHOLASTIC 
Teachers Service Bereav. 


Send for your copies today. 


C) 1. ATLAS OF THE WORLD 
Pocket-size Atlas of the World for 
teachers’ handy reference. Four- 
color maps of all major world re- 
gions provided by Union Pacific 
Railroad. FREE. 


QO 2. V. Q. CORPS 


For increased class enthusiasm 
and student participation — 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC’s V.Q. 
(Victory Quotient) program of 
news quizzes. Complete kits for 
scoring class competition include 
charts, cards, stamps, etc. FREE. 


C) 3.“BOMBS AWAY” Picture Story 
A picture-story print of how the 
flying machine was made a fight- 
ing machine offered for classrooms 
by Westinghouse. One-page, 
8% x 11”, two-colors. FREE. 


C) 4. SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 
Nation-wide SCHOLASTIC com- 
petition to encourage student con- 
tributions of poetry, prose, essays. 
Open also for art, music. Many 
prizes and scholarships. Send for 
detailed rules booklet. FREE. 


C) 5. AMATEUR RADIO HANDBOOK 
Answers to hundreds of fascinat- 
ing questions about radio are pub- 
lished in “How to Become a Radio 
Amateur” by the Amateur Radio 
Relay League. 25c COPY. 


TO OBTAIN THESE HELPFUL TEACHING AIDS 
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Why Have Cereal Foods Achieved 
Added Importance in the National Dietary Picture? 


“3 Segments” 
GIVE THE ANSWER... 
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N A RECENT ISSUE of a well-known nutritional takes st 


publication, we find the statement: “In spite of — ei HOW T 
an ample food supply, extensive malnutrition has been 4 pipette : 
observed in Worcester County, Maryland.” TV * 

tremen 


to draw 
its path 


This particular statement concerns a rural area. But, of 
course, evidence from various other sources indicates that 
malnutrition is not confined to any one type of community Sx rt 
or to families of any one economic level. Rather, it may : esc ; Ee OSS store it 
occur in any type of community and in any economic group. ie Ae te ; to work 

One important approach to this problem of malnutri- : ce Befor 
tion is education. But other measures are also needed, ‘me ee as Sin your cle 
such as the improvement of the nutritive value of certain i teehee Ve Have tl 
staple foods. One such measure already in effect is the en- cole By, host * floods? 
richment and restoration of many cereal foods. Cereal : ‘ summer 
foods have always been a good source of energy and cereal Me , _- BBOTEI ae “River, | 
protein. Now, thanks to their enrichment and restoration, 5 Gee 2 ; et pleading 
they are also an important source of three essential B-vita- . ; re After 
mins and iron. : BP aha oe gales : A Plan 

Now, more than ever, they may be called “foundation : ae ; 
foods”... cornerstones of a nutritionally adequate diet. 
And current thinking on nutrition includes acceptance of to class. 
the view that increased consumption of enriched, whole : sg : three th 
grain and restored cereal foods may well result in a sig- we “ee “— DURING 


nificant improvement in the national dietary picture. Rt. CEREAL , E} 
&. FOODS** ag ‘ orn ey Start 
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a errs , ; foolis 
Our family flours are all enriched to the new, higher government standards, including Drifted < . A he 
Snow “Home Perfected” Flour (in the West) and Red Band Flour (in the South). Bisquick % vi mena ee aa ‘ Then 
contains enriched flour. Also, all our ready-to-eat cereais are restored. All the brands, § "I gts os Z P . by the 
listed above, are registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. : x . ’ a d 7 
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GENERAL MILLS, Inc., Dept. 923 for a fiv 
THIS NEW 20 PAGE “NUTRITION GUIDE” Mancapelis 18, Minn. . 
just prepared by the Nutrition Staff of General Mills, Inc., Please send me, without charge, a copy of your new “Nutri- 
fs now available without charge. It is a sane, practical ap- tion Guide”. | 
proach to the problem of how to plan for good nutrition and N TH 
help promote maximum health. Basic nutrition information is TERME» o ccccccccccccccoccceseecoscccccecsceoessesecosesesce 
presented in chart form, with color illustrations. To obtain a Colles 
copy, simply mail us the coupon, at right, Only one copy to GRD 6 i's 6c cccvdedocdes cénceescccosnesenssagssastteeeee , 
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